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erate-priced silverplate! And this gives 
you an opportunity to make two sales in- 
stead of one. We'll be glad to send you 
prices and full information. Write now! 


WM. ROGERS & SON siLverPLATE 


Meriden, Conn. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY 






PARIS” 


This new Wm. Rogers & Son pattern pre- 
sents flatware and matching hollowware 
simultaneously for the first time in mod- 
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THe moral side of an industry is the attainment of 


the highest possible skill on the part of the craftsman. Such skill, the skill of tech- 
nique, is more than honesty; it is something wider, embracing honesty and grace in an 
elevated and clear sentiment, which may be called the 
honor of labour. It is made up of accumulated tradition 


and kept alive by individual pride. 


Efficiency of a practically flawless kind may be reached 





naturally in the struggle for bread. But there is something 
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Do Your Share in 
Fighting the Smuggler 


MUGGLING has been, is, and always will be the 
S great disturber of honest business and the 
smuggler can properly be considered the arch 
enemy of the honest businessman. Few industries 
there are, particularly those of the art and luxury 
lines, that have not been greatly affected by smug- 
gling, but none more so than the gem and jewelry 
trades. In fact, to such a great extent has the 
smuggling of gems grown that authentic figures 
produced before a Congressional committee showed 
that not more than 50 per cent, if that much, of the 
total importations of diamonds actually paid duty. 
It is for this reason that the present Tariff Bill now 
before Congress contains the provision lowering the 
diamond duty from 20 to 10 per cent in order to put 
a curb on the practices of the clandestine importer. 
But it would seem that the watch trade stands 
close behind the diamond and gem industry in the 
amount of smuggling which has been done in the 
past few years, and that the ramifications of the 
work of the watch smuggler are even more extensive 
than that of the gem smuggler though the value of 
the smuggled product may be less. The report, last 
week, that two United States customs appraisers had 
confessed that they had received more than $7,000 in 
bribes for allowing more than $1,000,000 worth of 
wrist watches and movements to enter the country 
free, was hardly news to those who had been follow- 
ing the good work done by the U. S. Attorney with 
the cooperation of the American Watch Importers 
Association in bringing to light these nefarious prac- 
tices. But the confession of these appraisers and 
the plea of guilty by three members of a big im- 


porting firm did tend to show the enormous scale. 


on which watch smuggling had been conducted, and 


the careful plans that were laid by the smugglers to 
make it successful. 

Now, the work of the customs men, of the United 
States Attorney and of the officials of the American 
Watch Importers Association are fine in themselves 
and worthy of distinct congratulation, but it is safe 
to say that their efforts will not be fully effective 
unless they receive the gull cooperation from our in- 
dustry. The watch trade and jewelry trade must 
back up this fight against the smugglers by making 
an honest effort to make smuggling unprofitable, that 
is, by refusing to deal with the smuggler or with the 
man who knowingly handles the smuggled merchan- 
dise. 

For is not the handler of smuggled merchandise in 
the same position as the receiver of stolen goods 
who knows them to be stolen? We must treat such 
people as we treat the “fence.” 

The smuggler is a low criminal, for to be success- 
ful he must be a liar as well as a thief. He not only 
steals from his government what is its just due, but 
he deals a foul blow at the honest men in his indus- 
try—a blow that strikes at the foundation of honest 
business. The man who knowingly receives the smug- 
gler’s merchandise is little better. In fact, like 
the “fence” he is often the instigator of the crime. 
When caught and convicted, he should receive the 
maximum penalty, but whether convicted or not, 
he should be ostracized by every businessman who 
has the slightest respect for himself or his industry. 


Ci Ete an Willen 


Editor. 
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| More. Silver 


Advertise the Fact That It Beautifies the Home, Is a Real Necessity, 
Creates Pride of Ownership and Is a Lasting Investment 


By A. E. EDGAR 


HE building up of a good silver business is bound 

to be gradual if it is to be permanent. Splurges 

may bring immediate sales and profits, but untir- 
ing effort to build up an enduring business is necessary, 
and though slow should be steady. 

The silver line is a mixture of precious metal and art. 
The art is necessary to make the metal more valuable. 
Pattern is often stressed more prominently than intrinsic 
value, although it may be mentioned in the advertising. 

To sell silver successfully it must be advertised as 
something that will beautify the home, give pride to the 


silver, but it is up to the jeweler to prove that the best 
is the cheapest, and that sterling is a lasting investment. 

The real need of the trade is to arouse the interest of 
the public in silver. The jeweler will not sell much silver 
to a public that is not silver-conscious. Some jewelers 
succeed in selling a large proportion of the silver in their 
communities because they have given time and thought 
to the ways and means of increasing sales through tell- 
ing the public of the need for silver. Others mention 
silver in their advertisements and take it for granted 
that the customer knows his own needs. 





Silverware is in demand at all times. 


| 
It has seasons when sales are_ | 


much larger than at other times but it can be sold all the year ’round. 


Jewelers should feature it in their advertising and window displays. 

It is an excellent gift for Mother’s Day. It engenders pride of | 

possession and is a lasting investment which can be passed on to | 
succeeding generations. 





owner, be a real necessity, and a lasting investment. 
With these four attributes the jeweler may advertise 
silver with a probable appeal to the largest number of 
people. 

Silver is a thing of beauty. It must harmonize wit) 
its surroundings if it is to remain a thing of beauty. 
Modern entertaining calls for the expression of good 
taste and harmony of setting throughout the home. In 
an effort to make a design fit into any particular type 
of dining room decoration the jeweler may meet with 
little success, unless he understands a little about decora- 
tion and art. 

If the jeweler has a discriminating artistic sense he 
will find a good method of approach to his better class 
customers through the suggestion that the silver should 
match the decorations in type and design. Manufacturers 
will help the jeweler in many ways in providing the right 
pattern and design for any type of room. 

Another class of customers may be reached by an 
appeal to their pride—their desires to “keep up with the 
Jonses.” This must be done by suggestion only, be- 


cause it will not do to come out openly and say to a cus- 
tomer, “You don’t want to let the Jones family get ahead 
of you, do you?” 

Silver as a necessity to entertaining is a universal 


\ 


theme in advertising. As a utility the customer needs 


The customer does not know what silver he should 
have any more than a baby knows what food he should 
eat. The jeweler must tell the people what to buy when 
silver is in question. It is a standing joke in the humor- 
ous column that the diner does not know which fork to 
use, or which spoon to use first, and so on. While this 
is a joke, it is a fact in real life. The majority of people 
do not know much about the various table accessories, 
and the jeweler is lax in telling them. It may be argued 
that the people who buy silver do know about silver. 
Suppose they do. It does not prove that if more people 
knew more about silver more silver would not be pur- 
chased. 


ONS of informative literature provided the jeweler 

by manufacturers has been wasted during the past 
decade, which, if it had been rendered effective through a 
proper distribution would be bringing the retail jeweler 
his reward today. If there is one way better than an- 
other to make it possible to sell more silver it is through 
education. 

If one needs to learn that the people want to know 
more about silver and its uses one has only to read the 
household magazines and pages in our newspapers. Fre- 
quently the use and abuse of silver is played up promi- 
nently in these publications. 
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ILVER has a time honored history that is as inter- 
S esting as any fairy tale. Jewelers occasionally draw 
on this rich lore for their advertising—more could be 
done along this line. The family plate of our forefathers 
was something to talk about. The family plate of today 
is—what? Almost non-existent. Let us revive an inter- 
est in family silver and there will be much more silver 
sold. This need not be confined to the wealthy, because 
there is a large middle-class who can be as easily inter- 
ested in family traditions and family plate and heirlooms 
as those with more money. 

Educating the people to the proper use of silver 
should not be confined to newspaper advertisements. An 
even better, because more effective method, is through 
demonstrations. Much has been written on table decora- 
tions as a help to selling jewelry during the past few 
years, and many stores have proved the demonstration’s 
effectiveness as a sales plan. More can be done along 
this line this year. 

It might be said that “The Display’s the Thing.”’ Silver 
has a strong appeal in itself and every time it is dis- 
played there is someone who is impressed with its beauty 
and has an increased desire to own more silver. 

A recent display of toilet requisites of sterling silver is 
credited with sales amounting to $2,000. Who can tell 
how far-reaching a window display may become? While 
silver displays will bring in direct sales, there are many 
indirect sales that result from the display that the jeweler 
can never account for. 

We have mentioned silver as a necessity. It is also 
the gift par excellence. It is a supreme gift at weddings. 
The jeweler plays up sterling as a wedding gift more than 
he does as a necessity in every home. It can be empha- 
sized as a necessity without harming the gift idea. 

Just as table silver is sold by a demonstration of a 
properly laid out array of silver so can the sale of 
sterling and plated toilet requisites for the toilet table 
be sold. Every modern woman wants her dressing table 
to be as well equipped as her dining room table. This 
thought may be followed up by jewelers with demonstra- 
tions that will be profitable. 

Advertising and demonstrations may be augmented 
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by telephone publicity. A department store in Buffalo 
has a buyer who has demonstrated that the telephone 
can be used successfully in creating an interest in and 
sales of silver. This buyer carefully selects her cus- 
tomers. She knows them and their needs. When a new 
silverware pattern is stocked she advises her customers, 
telling them about the new design. There is no reason 
why the jeweler should not use the telephone more often 
in advising customers of new arrivals of silver. He 
should keep a record of the patterns the patrons favor 
and everytime anything new in that pattern comes in 
he has a golden opportunity to boost silver. 

Little things count. A grocer of prominence held a 
“Coffee Week.” A jeweler in the same city demonstrated 
coffee pots and added several sales to his silver list. 

Another always ties up with home furnishings firms 
by boosting silver for the home at the same time these 
other firms make their spring drives for business. 

During “Thrift Week” a jeweler advertised 

Thrift In Silver 


“There’s Thrift in Sterling Silver. It is the most 
durable of all, looks best and makes food taste better. 
“We are and always have been leading dealers in 

Sterling.” 

There are many anniversaries when the jeweler adver- 
tises diamonds exclusively. Many of these events afford 
the jeweler better opportunities for the sale of silver. 
Take one for instance—Mother’s Day. So many jewelers 
urge sons and daughters to give Mother a diamond ring, 
when as a matter of fact, most mothers would also appre- 
ciate a silver set. 


JEWELER has a “Silver Register.” This register 
is a record of the pattern those registered have 
bought previously, and which they desire to complete. 
Clients assist the jeweler in keeping the register up-to- 
date, showing the items already purchased for the set. 
Silver is an all-year seller. It has seasons when sales 
are much larger than at other times, it is true, but it 
can be sold all the year round, and jewelers can do much 
to see that it is an all-year seller by advertising and 
suggesting it through window and interior displays. 





Courtesy Black, Starr & Frost-Gorham Inc. 
A window display featuring silverware during the recent flower show in New York 
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Bright Outlook for Capper- 
Kelly Bill 


| ) y ITH the Tariff, Prohibition and other highly 
controversial matters before Congress, we 
have been hearing little lately of the Capper- 

Kelly Bill so generally backed by manufacturers and 
retailers who believe in price maintenance. How- 
ever, the latest information from the American Fair 
Trade Association which has the bill in charge is, 
that its chances of passage (at least by the House of 
Representatives) are most favorable and it is the 
judgment of the bill’s sponsor, Representative Clyde 
Kelly of Pennsylvania, as well as other friends of 
the measure that the tide is so fully set in favor 
of the bill that when it is brought to the House for 
consideration, there will not be 50 votes against it. 
Whether the friends of the measure are over- 
optimistic in this prediction, it is hard to say, but 
they have strong basis for their belief as was mani- 
fested in a recent debate in the House of Represen- 
tatives during which the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee was criticised for not calling the bill on either 
of its two calendar Wednesdays. The members of 


the committee, however, explained that a bill of such 
importance could not be considered in the few hours 
at the committee’s disposal and that a special rule 


for consideration was necessary. This is being 
sought and will undoubtedly be secured shortly if it 
has not already been done by the time this editorial 
is read. 


-~—S /. 


Silver Sales in May and June 


| ) ] HILE it is true that silver sales continue 

with the jeweler throughout the entire year 

and many dealers find that silverware is “a 

12 months’ staple,”’ nevertheless, May and June offer 

unusual opportunities for developing sales that no 
jeweler should let go by. 

In the first place, this is the season of flowers in 
all parts of the country which gives the retailer the 
opportunity of stressing the beauty of silver vases 
for decorations on all occasions. It marks the be- 
ginning of outdoor athletic events which offers an 
opportunity of stressing silver trophies. It is the 
time of graduation and commencement exercises, 
which gives the excuse to stress presents of silver 
toiletware to the fair graduate. Last, but in no way 
least important, is the fact that May and June 
are associated in the minds of the public with wed- 
dings, for which silver is the present par excellence. 

The retailer who fails to concentrate on his silver 
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lines during the next few months by completing his 
stock, perfecting his displays and developing his 
methods of sales promotion, is losing one of the 
greatest opportunities that come to him to increase 
his profits for the year. 


vv VW 


Are You Doing Your Share? 


O part of the business world is more anxious 
N for a revival of trade generally than are the 
jewelers and no element is more entitled to 
the benefit of such revivals. But the revival of busi- 
ness which is coming upon us will be accelerated or 
retarded by the actions and metal attitude of the 
merchants and manufacturers of the country. If 
these men cooperate in the plan of construction and 
development proposed by the leaders of the country 
headed by our president, business will revive tre- 
mendously and quickly. If, on the other hand, they 
hold back or curtail their own buying and building; 
if they pare down on the number of employes or 
the salaries paid, business revival will be long drawn 
out. 

Are you, Mr. Jeweler, doing your share to bring 
about the return of a business prosperity? Are you 
aiding in giving employment by having done at 
once that work which necessarily must be done? 
Are you starting the build- 
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Fighting the Retailing-W holesaler 


PROMINENT Texas wholesaler told retail 
A jewelers at the recent Texas-Louisiana con- 
vention how they could solve the “catalog 
problem” produced by the retailing-wholesaler. He 
urged that the retail jewelers look up the wholesal- 
ers they deal with the same as the wholesaler looks 
them up through credit agencies; he urged the retail- 
er to make inquiry from brother retailers in the 
wholesaler’s district, learn all about him and if he is 
unethical and unfair in his practices to refuse to deal 
with him. Thus he can be brought to task. 

On the other hand, if the wholesaler is actually a 
retailer trading under the name of a wholesaler, he 
can be gotten at through a complaint to the Federal 
Trade Commission. Retailers are also urged to 
complain to the manufacturers who furnish the in- 
serts of the catalog of the retailing-wholesalers and 
ask cooperation. 

There may be much to this suggestion on which 
retailers can act with good effect, but will it solve 
the problem in every instance? How does it work 
out on the retailing-wholesaler whose retail business 
is so large that he cares_nothing for the wholesale 
end of it except as a means to get jobbers’ prices and 
the advantage the name “wholesaler” gives him with 
the public. That is a question on which we should 
like to hear from retailers who have tried this 
remedy with more or less effect. 





ing you have planned? Are 
you making now those im- 
provements you must make 
before the year is out? Are 
you advertising as progres- 
sively as you can afford to and 
buying the new stock and new 


KRISTIAN 


A “Life Member”’ 





FALKENBERG 
Quality Jeweler 
Walla Walla, Wash. 


I am commencing the 25th consecutive 
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Danger ! 


LL cheap merchandise is 
A not smuggled, but 


smuggled or crooked 





fixtures which your business 
requires? Or, on the other 
hand, are you “cheese-par- 
ing,” cutting down, economiz- 
ing unnecessarily and depend- 
ing upon the other man to fol- 
low the progressive program 
that will bring prosperity? 

Let every man look at him- 
self and his business honestly, 
and ask if he is helping to put 
his shoulder to the wheel that 
will roll away business stag- 
nation. 

















year as a subscriber to THE JEWELERS’ 
CIRCULAR. 

I have always enjoyed it but it is now 
like an old friend—it improves as time 
goes on. I nearly always read it the eve- 
ning it arrives, and the next morning I 
pass it along to one of my employes who 
promptly reads it and passes it along to 
the next one. You might as well count 
on me as a life member among your 
interested readers. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Cooperatively yours, 


(signed) K. Falkenberg 


* * * 
Such praise as this from such an able and com- 
petent jeweler as Mr. Falkenberg makes us feel that 
our efforts to produce a readable and, at the same 


time, valuable magazine for the jewelry trade, are 
of some avail. We sincerely trust that others have 
found it as interesting and will, like Mr. Falkenberg, 
consider themselves ‘‘life members’? of our reader 
family.—Editor, The Jewelers’ Circular. 














merchandise is almost always 
offered at prices suspiciously 
cheap. 

This is the danger signal 
that puts the honest man on 
notice and causes him to in- 
vestigate. If the seller is not 
known as reputable and re- 
liable or if he can not estab- 
lish to your satisfaction that 
his merchandise has_ been 
legitimately imported, let it 
alone. 
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Waterford & Son— 
Jewelers and Watchmakers 


EPISODE IV 


EITHER Eric nor his 
father mentioned the 
question of expense 


analysis while at the store. 
By unspoken agreement they 
deferred further discussion on 
it until the next evening, 
when Bijah Jones, the old 
jeweler’s son-in-law, was 
again due at the house. 

It was 10 o’clock in the 
morning when Eric made his 
request which surprised his 
father and amazed both Karl 
Emden, the old watchmaker, 
and the salesman, Elmer Cat- 
ton. 

“Pop, d’yer mind if I go out 
for an hour? I want to walk 
around the old town and size 
things up. It seems to me 
that I ought to know a bit 
about our competitors, where 


By HAROLD WHITEHEAD 





The Story Thus Far 


Paul Waterford, a retail jeweler at 
Brent, Ohio, has for years carried on 
the business established by his father. 
Mr. Waterford is a conservative gentle- 
man of the old schoo!, in love with his 
business. He holds his reputation in 
this community as one of his priceless 
possessions. For many years he has had. 
associated with him Karl Emden, his old 
watchmaker, and a clerk, Elmer Catton. 
Eric, his youngest son, decides to give up 
his position as a traveling salesman and 
join his father. The young man returns 
home to start his career in the business. 
Bijah Jones, Mr. Waterford’s son-in-law, 
is a local plumber and a hard-headed 
business man. He knows modern busi- 
ness methods and points out faults in 
the way in which Paul Waterford has 
been conducting his jewelry store. Eric 
starts working in the store and Paul, 
Bijah and Eric hold another conference 
at the Waterford home. This episode 
is full of interest. Go on with the story. 
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And he also remembered his 
English professor, funny old 
bird, but he knew his Web- 
ster! Old Scample had said 
that one of the sad things of 
life was the inability of most 
people to distinguish between 
facts and opinions; further, 
that most people jumped at 
conclusions and then looked 
for substantiation of them 
rather than seeking for the 
truth. Eric had not been 
much impressed at the time, 
but now he began to realize 
the wisdom of that shrewd, 
old professor. 

Karl Emden looked up from 
his work bench and with a 
scowl of disapproval said: 
“Seems to me that you'll be 
getting us a bad name. I be- 
lieve in the good old rule of 
minding your own business.” 





they are, what they look like 
and all that.” 


“I suppose, Karl,” Eric re- 








Paul looked at his son as if 
he had suggested throwing a 
stone through the bank window. “Of course, Eric, by all 
means have a stroll around the town, But I don’t like 
the idea of spying on my competitors. I know I should 
object to having them nosing around here. Do you think 
it’s—er—ethical?” 

“Ethical!” Eric gazed in perplexity at his father. 
“Sure I do, Pop. How the dickens are we to keep track 
of what they are doing, otherwise? I think we ought to 
make a weekly check of what they are showing in their 
windows so as to see that they don’t scoop us on any- 
thing.” 

“Don’t worry about that, my boy. They are like us. 
That is, those who count. We get our trade from the 
regular customers who visit us. Our windows are used 
merely to identify the store. So a look at the windows 
won’t hurt them, or help you, so far as I can see.” 

Eric had hard work not to argue with his father, but 
he felt that at present he had no specific data to work on. 
He recalled a saying of his marketing professor at 
college. That man had said that the basic principle of 
business management could be summed up in three items. 
One, get facts; two, analyze facts; three, act on facts. 


torted hotly, “that if you 
saw an advertisement of a 
competitor in the Brent Independent you’d shut your eyes 
rather than read it? And how do you do when you pass 
one? Run across the other side of the road? And if a 
competitor offers anything at a lower price than we do, I 
guess you’d let the trade go there and say it was none of 
our business. You make me sick!” 

Karl jumped off his stool angrily. He wouldn’t let a 
young whippersnapper talk to him like that, even if he 
was the boss’s son. Elmer had gone pale at the thought 
of trouble and had sheered off to the end of the store. 
Paul looked very grave and stepping in between Karl and 
his son, said quietly: “I think it will do no harm for 
you to have a look over the town, Eric, and you had 
better go right away. And, Karl, don’t forget that Mr. 
Sissons will be in at noon time for his watch.” Mr. Wil- 
liam Ajax Sissons was the president of the Brent Trust 
Co. and one of Brent’s leading citizens. Karl stood in- 
decisively for a moment and then without another word 
returned to his work. 

Eric put on his hat and coat, and marched angrily out 
of the store. He walked down Maple Street until he 
came to Central Avenue, when he swung to the right onto 
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that main artery of traffic. He bumped into a young 
man, and as he continued he muttered something about 
“Poke in the snoot.” There was no doubt about it that 
Eric was mad clean through! 

He reached the corner of Central Avenue and Grant 
Street and stood irresolutely. Then he gathered to- 
gether his scattered wits. This was no way to act. He 
had come out to inspect the town, and getting madder 
and madder at that damn fool Emden wouldn’t help him 
any! So musing, he allowed a smile to come on his at- 
tractive face. “Well, let’s start here,” he said aloud to 
the bewilderment of an old lady who was waiting for the 
trolley. 

And then he noticed the window display of costume 
jewelry in the Brent Department Store. He realized 
that they were displaying some of the Gottler Novelty 
Co.’s new items. He wished for a minute that he was 
back with the old firm. “Gosh, that’s mighty pretty 
stuff.” Then he noted the clever arrangement of the dis- 
play. A pale ecru screen provided a background, a few 
modernistic lines on the screen accentuated its note of 
smartness and style. On a series of irregular narrow 
stands arranged at varying heights, all covered with pale 
ecru cloth, were displayed a beautiful selection of cos- 
tume jewelry with blue as the main color motif. 

“The guy who dressed that window knows his bric-a- 
brac,” Eric thought. Then, “I think I’ll go inside and 
see how they fix things there.” 

Always impulsive, Eric followed the thought 
with action. The jewelry department was 
the second counter on the right. In the 
gleaming and well lighted cases were more of 
the same kind of jewelry as that displayed in 
the window. 

“Good dope that. See something in the 
window you like, and you meet it again in the 
store.” Eric was impressed with the orderly 
and attractive appearance of the whole de- 
partment. He forgot the display when a 
young girl came to him and smiled! There 
is no doubt that she said something, but to 
this day Eric has no idea what it was. All 
he knew was that she had wonderful eyes. 
Brown, they were, with long lashes which 
gave depth to them. 

“Beautiful, aren’t they?” she said, smiling, 
and at the same time placing a necklace con- 
taining some lapis on an ecru colored piece of 
velvet. 

“T’ll say they are!” Eric said, but he had not 
yet noticed the jewelry. Then he became con- 
scious that the girl had a figure that matched 
her eyes. And her smile! What gorgeous 
teeth, and how did she get such a complexion? 
Then he wondered if she had noticed that he 





All he knew was that she had 

wonderful eyes. “Beautiful, 

aren’t they?” she said, smil- 
ing 
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had been staring at her, so he said quickly, “How much 
is it?” 

“Only twenty-two fifty.” 

“T’ll take it, please,” he said, although he had no idea 
what he could do with it. The girl looked a little sur- 
prised, so he went on. 

“You see, I used to sell this kind of stuff, and I think 
it’s great, don’t you?” Eric risked, looking at her openly 
this time. 

“Do 1?” T’ll tell the world. Where did you work, 
then?” the girl inquired. 

“Gottler Novelty Co. of New York.” 

The girl raised her eyebrows in astonishment, and 
Eric thought her eyes overwhelmingly gorgeous when 
wide open. Then she spoke: 

“That’s funny. That came from them. Did you 
know ?” 

“Sure did. I sold a lot of it in New England. That 
was my territory, that and the western part of New 
York State.” 

“Wait a minute, I’ll get the buyer. I should think you 
ought to get a discount.” 

“No, please.” Eric didn’t want anybody else there. 
“It’s all right, really I—er I haven’t seen you here be- 
fore?” 

“Nothin’ strange about that. You haven’t been here 

(Continued on page 83) 
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Window Displays on Filth Avenue 


Flowers used to good advantage help to center attention 
on Silverware, Jewelry and Stationery 
















SERIES of five window displays 
oA shown simultaneously with the an- 

nual Flower Show held recently in 
New York attracted an unusual amount of in- 
terest from the public, and since these win- 
dows offer excellent suggestions to retail 
jewelers who are interested in using their 
windows as “silent salesmen,” the photographs 
of the windows are reproduced herewith. 


HE flowers in the displays were specially 
arranged by Mrs. W. R. Hine at the re- 
quest of the display department of Black, 
Starr & Frost-Gorham, Inc. Mrs. Hine is a 
prominent member of the Garden Club of 


Left — Roses and 
silver for the liv- 
ing room table 


Right: Boudoir 

table and mirror 

showing silver 
dresser-ware 
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Right: Jade with 
cymbidium or- 
chids 


Below—This dis- 
play suggests sil- 
ver for wedding 
gifts 


America, and has taken many prizes for artistic floral 
arrangements. 

The wedding window disvlay shown in the center 
subtly suggests “silver for wedding presents” by pre- 
senting those things which the passerby logically and 
sentimentally associates in his mind with weddings: the 
wedding veil, roses, candles, a chest of silver and invi- 


tations. The latter are mounted on flesh-pink paper 
placques, and mounted in such a way that they extend 
about a quarter of an inch from the placque. This 
method gives greater distinction to the engraved invi- 
tations and announcements than if they had been mounted 
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flat. Candies are pale pink, orange blossoms 
which catch up the veil are tinted with pink, 
roses are a slightly deeper pink, and the floor 
covering is a blended mulberry. 


LIVING room table with lamp, books 
and silver smoking accessories is 
shown at the left center with a silver bowl 
filled with roses. The roses are in shades of 
yeliow and orange. The prevailing colors are 
red, in lamp, table runner and books, and 
light brown, in lamp shade and hunting print. 


fe 


N the window at the upper right the set- 

ting is Chinese, with a center bowl of ex- 
quisitely carved jade filled with cymbidium 
orchids. The orchids are in tones of brown, 
as also are the Oriental wall hangings and 
floor covering. The setting in soft browns is subdued to 
show off the green jade ornaments and objects of art to 
their best advantage. 

A boudoir table and mirror set with silver dresser- 
ware is shown at the lower left. On either end of the 
table are bowls of silver, round, with a narrow neck, and 
set in a teakwood base. The bowls are designed espe- 
cially for orchids and are shown in the display filled with 
orchids. Note the peculiar, little-known orchid leaf. 

The orchid is a distinguished home decoration. It will 
last as long as ten days when cut with the orchid leaf 
(Continued on page 70) 


Left: Oriental 
window display 
featuring anthu- 
riums with coral 
and silver 
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(Continued from the issue of April 10) 


S I have said earlier, the use of a budget is a 

great aid in attaining a more rapid turnover on 
our stock and in decreasing losses on old merchandise. 
Now, the budgeting of merchandise is based on the 
formula: planned sales at retail plus planned end-of-the- 
period stock at retail, minus present stock on hand at 
retail, equals purchasing power at retail. Back of the 
successful application of this formula there is something 
known as merchandising sense. To say to a buyer that 
his budget is so much, without considering his viewpoint 
and without knowing the facts back of his viewpoint, is 
not budgeting. Budgeting of merchandise includes the 
financial viewpoint as well as the buying viewpoint. 

It is my view that the reason for the slow turnover 
of the stock in the jewelry trade is due to the disregard 
of two great concepts of modern merchandising. The 
first concept concerns the distribution of merchandise, 
according to price range. It has been my privilege to 
see the internal workings of a number of jewelry stores, 
and I have been appalled at the colossal range in prices 
within each merchandise division. 


ET us consider this problem by taking an example 
eater of our trade. Suppose, for instance, that 
you are to purchase towels. If, for instance, these towels 
are to be used in your guest room, you will buy some- 
thing which in your judgment is the best. If the towels 
are to be used, say at your camp in the woods, you will 
buy towels at a price which in your judgment is low. If 
these towels are to be for the daily use of the family, 
you will buy a quality of towel at a price which-in your 
judgment is average. In other words, each segment of 
the buying public tends to buy the largest part of its 






Planning 


Every successful business is giv- 
ing increasing attention to the old 
maxim, “Know Thyself.’ Trans- 
lated in terms of modern conditions 
this maxim says to the retail jeweler, 
“Know your own organization, and 
study your own market.” 


merchandise around three prices—high, average or low. 

The most successful stores are those stores that have 
recognized this characteristic of the buying demand 
and who have discovered what those three prices are 
for their clientele for each class of merchandise. They 
have found from experience that a model stock consists 
of 85 per cent of its merchandise in these three prices, 
and the other 15 per cent distributed at the other prices. 
These three prices are what is technically known as the 
three full-line prices. By far the greatest part of the 
stock should be concentrated in these three prices. 


XPERIENCE has shown that no retailer in a large 

community can successfully cater to a broad section 
of it. People of widely differing economic standing will 
not trade in large numbers in the same store. For this 
reason there is nothing arbitrary about three full-line 
prices. They are determined by the community pocket- 
book and its average distribution among your customers. 
Your problem is to find out what those prices are. 

I am firmly convinced that one of the most profitable 
things that any jeweler, whose stock turns less than 
twice a year, could do, would be to analyze his stock, 
taking one class of merchandise at a time, and finding 
out how many brooches, say, there are at $5, at $10, etc., 
and then finding out at the same time how many brooches 
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have been sold at each of these prices, and then carefully 
determining what price represents the high price for a 
brooch for his clientele, what price represents the low 
price for his clientele, and what price would represent 
the average; then carefully testing the correctness of 
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full line at any one price means not only a complete stock 
of sizes, styles, colors and materials, but also includes 
two other very important types of merchandise. 

One of these is the “best buy.” A best-buy is the best 
article that the customer can get at the price in the town. 


EXHIBIT II 
STOCK ANALYSIS 








Merchandise Division 1 





Month June 1929 



























































Sales End of Month Stock 
; Plan to Sell a ; Plan , 

tie | uae” Woriaes| Mee’ | ace Lae | Meee) ee 
$3.50 5 5 $17.50 17 15 $52.50 
5.00 x —-36~SC| Ss 40SS—=«*S:~SC«é«é 00.00 110 100 500 . 00 
7.00 6 7 | 49.00 19 17 119.00 
10.00 Xx 45 48 | 480.00 129 124 1,240.00 
12.50 5 5 | 62.50 18 15 187.50 
15.00 x 21 23. ~+| 345.00 58 58 870.00 
18.00 3 3 54.00 9 7 126.00 
Total..... 121 131 _| $1,208.00 360 336 | $3,095.00 
































these three prices and, after assuring himself that these 
represent the three prices at which his customers most 
frequently buy brooches, then concentrate 85 per cent 
of the stock at these three prices, and then reducing the 
stocks at all other price ranges to 15 per cent. 

The second principle that is frequently overlooked in 
jewelry merchandising is the meaning of a full line. A 












IDEAL 
AMOUNT 
OF STOCK 
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PRICE 
GROUP 
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A best-buy is created after long planning and a great 
deal of forethought. It represents more value for the 
money than the customer can get anywhere else, and 
places your store in the position of leadership until your 
competitors catch up to you or buy the same article and 
mark it at a price equal to or lower than yours. The 
best-buy is generally sold certainly at the beginning of 
the season, at a smaller percentage of markup than the 
regular percentage of markup on the rest of the full 
line. The wise buyer will shop for and will buy his 
best-buy first. If his best-buy is real best-buy, it will act 
as a standard of judgment around which to group the 
rest of the merchandise at that particular price, say $5. 
There should be a best-buy for each class of merchandise 
and at each full-line price; that is to say, at the high, the 
low and the average price for each article. 


HE second principle entering into the full-line is 

the “more-profit” merchandise. What is the differ- 

ence between a best-buy and a more-profit item? Let me 

illustrate. Both the more-profit item and the best-buy 

sell, say, for $15. Your best-buy costs you, say, $12, your 

more-profit costs you $8. One manufacturer took $5 
(Continued on page 48) 





for Greater Profits 


HAMMARSTROM, A.B., M.B.A., General Manager, Marcus & Co., Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Planning for Greater Profit 


(Continued from page 47) 


worth of silver, put some ideas into it and hammered it 
into a $15 bowl. The difference between a more-profit 
item and a best-buy is ideas. The best-buy has more 
intrinsic value in it, it has more raw material in it; but 
a more-profit has less intrinsic value but has applied art, 
that is, ideas. 

Let us now go through the procedure of making up a 
budget. Our formula says planned sales plus planned 
end-of-the-period stock, minus present stock on hand, 
equals purchasing power at retail. We must determine 


beginning of the month, are $23,000. If, however, we 
already had on hand at the beginning of the month say 
$20,500 worth of stock, then our needs for merchandise, 
according to these planned sales and the planned end of 
the period stock, is $2,500 retail. 

Presuppose that this stock is marked at 41 per cent, 
then our actual sum of money available for purchase of 
this kind of merchandise is $1,475. In other words, the 
principle on which we control our merchandise budget 
reads as follows: planned sales plus end-of-the-period 


EXHIBIT III 



































Planned End Total Mdse. Less Present 

; of Needed for Stock on Hand Open Budget 

Planned Sales Period Stock All Purposes at Beginning to Buy at Cost 

Co $2,000.00 $21,000.00 $23 ,000 .00 $20,500.00 $2,500.00 $1,475.00 
September..... 2,200.00 21,000.00 23 , 200.00 = ,000.00 2,200.00 1,298.00 
CS 2,100.00 22,000.00 24,100.00 1,000. 00 3,100.00 1,860.00 
November...... 2,500.00 24,000.00 26 , 500.00 32000. 00 4,500.00 2,700.00 
December..... . 6,400.00 20,000.00 26 , 400.00 24,000.00 2,400.00 1,344.00 
January........ 2,800.00 19,000.00 21,800.00 20,000.00 1,800.00 1,098.00 
$18,000.00 | $16, 500.00 $9,775.00 





a figure for the planned sales for each month and for 
the planned stock at the end of each month. Our first 
step is to go over our sales for last year, month by month, 
and make out an analysis showing the number of pieces 
sold at the various prices for each merchandise ciassifica- 
tion. 


ASED upon this past experience and upon current 

market conditions, we make note of the number of 
pieces we expect to sell this year at the various prices. 
By multiplying the price by the number of pieces, and 
then adding up the total sums for the various prices, 
we get the total expected sales for that particular type 
of merchandise. (Exhibit II.) In a similar way we de- 
termine what stock of this type of merchandise we wish 
to have on hand at the end of this month. 

These planned sales then for each month and the stock 
we wish to have on hand at the end of each month, we 
put down in the respective columns as shown in Exhibit 
III. Now it is axiomatic that, if we have no merchandise 
on hand and expect to sell say $2,000 worth, we shall have 
to buy $2,000 of merchandise retail. If, in addition, we 
want to have on hand at the end of the month say $21,000 
of merchandise retail, we shall have to buy $21,000 
worth of more merchandise, and our total merchandise 
needs for the month, if we had no merchandise at the 


stock, minus present stock on hand, equals purchasing 
power or open to buy. All three elements in our formula 
must, of course, be expressed in the same denominator; 
that is to say, all at retail or all at cost. 


Y analyzing each class of merchandise in the manner 
indicated in the stock analysis form, we obtain a 
very accurate judgment of what we may hope to sell in 
each class of merchandise, and what stock we should have 
on hand at the end of the period for each class of mer- 
chandise. 


The use of a budget furnishes the necessary stimulus 
for each buyer to exert himself to the utmost, by setting 
a definite standard to which he must conform. A budget 
will not make an incompetent buyer a good buyer, but 
it will make a good buyer a better buyer, because it 
makes his business activity a game, and always keeps his 
endeavor on a high level. A budget works against 
temptation to overbuy, and places before the buyer 
other considerations besides the prices of goods offered. 
It fosters common sense, and inspires a careful study of 
the store’s affairs; it compels thinking in terms of the 
store as a whoie. For this reason I know of no con- 
tribution to modern retailing that would do more for 
the retail jeweler than the budgeting of buying. 
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Silverware Featured at Louisville Better Homes Show 


CXYQICTURES tell this story better than words. For two 
years Louisville has had a Better Homes Show, which 
is financed by the newspapers and the realtors. A 
feature is the table setting contests. Prizes up to $100 
are given to the church societies whose tables are deemed 
the prize winners. Doing this brings more people in 
direct competition than if individuals or even the stores 
were given the prizes. Women will work harder for an 
organization that they are interested in than they will 
for themselves. 
All silverware used in the show was furnished by local 


‘are £3 Lt 
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Above: First prize, 
breakfast class 












Above: First prize, luncheon 
class 


jewelers. For the show recently closed, William Ken- 
drick’s Sons furnished the silver for 10 out of 17 tables. 
Their tables took four out of six prizes which were 
awarded during the show. 


HE first prize of $50 for the best breakfast table 
was awarded to the Susannah Wesley Class of the 
Fourth Avenue Methodist Church in Louisville. The 
table attracted much attention. The first prize in the 
luncheon class, which was also $50, went to the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Broadway Methodist Church. 






Below: Second prize, break- 
fast class 


“Below: This din- 
ner table received 
honorable men- 

tion 
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Skillful Linking of Cuts, Captions and Ideas Increase 
Selling Power of Ads 


This is Study No. 4 in Jewelry Advertising. Current Advertisements are 


ACH one of the elements of an ad- 

vertisement has more or less effeci 
on whatever results, either good will or 
direct sales, are obtained. 

Physical elements—size of space, shape 
of space and typography—are usually 
credited with getting attention. 

Text elements—copy style, wording 
and description of items—are credited 
with holding attention and creating in- 
terest. 

Selling (or, from the customer’s angle) 
buying elements—kinds of items, values, 
prices and ideas—are credited with turn- 
ing attention and interest into action. 

But whatever the relative effect of 
each set of elements, none is fully effec- 
tive without the others. And all work 
better if they are all of the same degree 
of excellence. In other words, the ad- 
vertisement in which an equally high 
degree of physical, text and selling ele- 
ments are found brings better results 
than one in which one element is good, 
one not so good and the other only 
medium good. Many an otherwise fine 
advertisement has been spoiled by some 
one element being out of tune with the 
others, as poor cuts or decorative matter 
with good typography, interesting text 
and striking ideas. 


All Parts in Tune 


The effect is something like the im- 
pression a man would make with a care- 
fully tailored suit, a correct hat but 


Analyzed to Illustrate Points 


By GUY HUBBART 


shabby shoes or a threadbare necktie. 

Naturally, perfection is not possible 
for any jewelry store and especially 
those where printing facilities are 
limited. But the idea here is that it 
pays to have ads in which all parts or 
elements are uniformly as well managed 
as possible. And the smaller city store 
needs such excellence even more than the 
big city store needs it. 

All of which leads up to the subject 
or title of this article: Ways to link cuts, 
captions, ideas and layout to fit the 
nature or purpose of the advertisement. 


Selling Values First 


Of course, the first purpose of a jewel- 
ry store advertisement is to sell goods 
for that store and sustain and build 
up good will. Direct sales, however, are 
important; that is, actual sales on the 
items featured in space and in direct 
sales—on other items represented by 
those in space. And another kind of 
action is desirable—an increase of 
transactions on non-advertised sections 
of the store stocks. 


Importance of Timeliness 


Direct or item sales depend largely on 
two things: (1) the kind of items fea- 
tured and (2) the way these items are 
brought to the attention of readers; that 
is, the way captions, cuts and text bring 
out the selling points so the reader can 
turn them into buying points. Time- 


liness is, of course, important but it is 
not a physical part of the advertisement 
but a merchandising point. 

As has been brought out in previous 
articles of the series, captions are of 
two kinds (1) direct and (2) indirect. 

Cuts are cuts and can be characterized 
only as to kind or execution and whether 
they are descriptive of an item or merely 
decorative. 


Ideas Are Thoughts in Print 


Ideas are thoughts in print. Their 
purpose is to link customers’ needs to 
what is featured in the advertisement. 
Ideas put life interest and action into 
copy. If diamonds are featured in an 
advertisement, copy and ideas should 
bring out why diamonds are desired, 
and if a specific diamond is featured, 
why that one is desirable, and the idea 
should be in keeping with the items— 
diamonds or diamond rings in this ex- 
ample. An idea that would be suitable 
in an automobile advertisement, or a 
piano advertisement is not suited to a 
diamond advertisement, is the thought. 

Of course it is not necessary for the 
writer of copy to proceed narrowly along 
the lines outlined above. Many excellent 
advertisements are written without pre- 
vious thought or planning, excellent so 
far as looks or physical appearance goes. 

But it should be remembered that the 
reader, who is the prospective customer, 
has his own ideas about this or that 
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premium tabs from the Heller 
Hope Tag. You are entitled to 
this Heller Hope Tag on each and 
every piece of stone jewelry you 
order. See that you get it. After 
removing the premium tab, leave 
the rest of the tag on the ring be- 
cause the consumer knows Heller 
Hope Stones and asks for them. 








L. HELLER and SON INc. 


15 W. 47th ST., NEW YORK 
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That is why study, analysis and plan- 
ning are worth the little extra time re- 
quired to bring out ads in which all 
elements are complete and used in proper 


piece of jewelry and is likely to get 
a buying impulse only in accordance 
with how closely the copy idea links with 
personal ideas. 
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A Special Display! 
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. Six Complete Jewelry Stores... 
Six Complete Optical , Depts. 








Ad No. 1—“Engagement rings’ is the idea here. Cuts are closely 
linked to the idea by the device of April calendar and replicas of 
rings. Values are shown by prices ulustrated by specific rings. Copy 
is informative and the main caption is illustrated by a ship to suggest 
importation. All elements are in tune with the idea and all elements 
fit the space 
Ad. No. 2—Main idea is gifts for mother; cut and caption are closely 
linked to merchandise (watch) illustration; copy is direct, definite 
and well written 
Ad. No. 3—Main caption, cut and idea are closely connected by layout 
method; copy is partly inspirational and partly descriptive, a good 
combination. All elements are in almost perfect relation here, in- 
cluding size and shape of space 
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relation. For, usually, the ad that (1) 
attracts (2) holds attention (3) develops 
interest and (4) creates buying action 
at one or two readings is the only kind 
with universal appeal, the kind of appeal 
that all types of readers respond to. 


Adapt Ideas 


No single adwriter can have all the 
ideas he needs on top at all times. He 
must study other people’s good ads not 
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The main idea is in the caption, and the 

copy being institutional, is closely linked; 

the cut is neutral but skillfully utilized 
to give the ad high attraction-power 


for the purpose of imitation but for in- 
spiration and guidance. 

And that is why the three elements 
are described here, they merely repre- 
sent a pattern for good advertising prac- 
tice. 

These principles are in the better ads 
of all types of retail stores in addition 
to those of jewelry stores, and it is ex- 
cellent practice to study such ads— 
music stores ads, stationery store ads 
are good models, some of the better men’s 
shoe shops are good, also women’s spe- 
cialty store ads. 


High Attention Power 


S an example of the above points, 
analysis of the advertisement at the 
left is made to show the relation of 
(1) idea (2) cuts (3) caption and (4) 
text or copy. Notice that the main ap- 
peal is the time, April, illustrated by a 
cut drawn to simulate the April calendar. 
Copy and idea are based on the need for 
engagement rings in April. The descrip- 
tive text is largely devoted to informa- 
tion about the value for the money, one 
ring being priced at $29.75 and another 
at $100. This is specific appeal but in 
tune with the other points. Attention- 
power is very high in this advertisement 
because of the way idea, cuts and cap- 
tions are filled to the layout of the space. 
The advertisement is two columns by 17 
inches. 
The other advertisements reproduced 
here are worth careful study both as to 
physical and text or copy treatment. 
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Watch Smugglers Get Prison Terms 


Three Jewelers Must Go to Atlanta for a Year and a Day—Three Appraisers Also Implicated 


Three jewelers, Paul Rabkin, Solomon 
Rubman and Joseph Y. Perelman, who 
pleaded guilty to charges of smuggling 
and attempting to smuggling contraband 
merchandise into the United States, were 
sentenced last Friday to a year and a 
day in the Atlanta Federal Prison by 
Judge Frank J. Coleman. 

The prisoners were arrested last Sep- 
tember by Special Treasury Agents 
James J. Lynch and David Sandlands 
following an investigation of watch 
smuggling activities by Assistant United 
States District Attorney Sylvester. 
Watches said to be valued at $1,000,000 
were smuggled into this country in crates 
marked “earthenware” by this combine, 
which operated under the names of the 
Superfine Watch Co., 561 Broadway, and 
The Federal Mail Order Corp., the same 
address. Four other men alleged to be 
members of the gang of smugglers will 
come up ‘for trial next Monday. They 
are Meyer Person, Henry M. Weidhorn, 
of the customs brokerage house of Per- 
son & Weidhorn, Charles Valvo, and Vin- 
cent Valvo. 

As the result of information supplied 
by Mr. Sylvester, three appraisers in 
the dish division of the Appraiser 
Stores have been implicated in this case. 
Samuel Stansfield and William Gilroy, 
two of the appraisers, are under arrest, 
and were arraigned last Friday. Mr. 
Sylvester stated that he had confessions 
from both of them. The third appraiser 
has been suspended from duty at the re- 
quest of the Federal Attorney. 

According to United States Attorney 
Tuttle, the smugglers saved $359,000 in 
duties by paying bribes of $8,000 to the 
government officials. In some cases Mr. 
Tuttle said, the smugglers sold the 
watches for less than the regular duty 
on them. 

The principal actors in another large 
smuggling ring are to be sentenced May 
12. They are Max Epstein, Richard 
Beishuns, and Joseph Feinstein. These 
men were arrested Oct. 1, 1929, on the 
strength of evidence secured by Mr. Syl- 
vester and his staff, and pled guilty 
about three weeks ago. They were ac- 
cused of bringing into this country thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of watches in 
cases marked “chocolates.” Louis Poller, 
truckman, and Samuel Weisman, jeweler, 
also have been indicted in this case and 
their trial will begin next Monday. 

It was stated by the authorities that 
the May grand jury will continue the in- 
vestigation of the smuggling situation, as 
the authorities have information which 
leads them to believe several other gov- 
ernment employees are implicated in the 
smuggling activities. 

Mr. Sylvester told a JEWELERS’ CIR- 
CULAR reporter that he had been in- 
structed by Federal Attorney Tuttle to 
make a thorough investigation of the Ap- 
praisers Stores, to see if the government 
officials have been aiding the smugglers 


in the illicit importation of watches or 
any other merchandise to any greater 
extent than has been already discovered. 
“A thorough house cleaning will be gone 
through with,” said Mr. Sylvester, “and 
regardless of whom the investigation 
strikes, we are going to get to the bot- 
tom of the smuggling situation.” 


Maxwell S. Mattuck, attorney for the 
American Watch Importers Association, 
has been active in aiding the Federal 
authorities to get evidence in the above 
smuggling operations and has accom- 
plished a great deal toward abolishing 
this pernicious practice. In an interview 
last Tuesday, Mr. Mattuck told a 
JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR representative that 
the conclusion of these cases does not 
mean that he will cease to be active as 
representative of the watch importers of 
this country. He will devote his efforts 
not only to fighting actual smuggling but 
also will attempt to run down improper 
proceedings in the Appraisers Stores, 
such as under-valuation, and will give 
the Commissioner of Customs and the 
Commissioner of Collections his assist- 
ance in petitioning the government for 
the requisite personnel that is needed in 
the appraisal department for the effi- 
cient watching of importations. 

In a recent conference with Commis- 
sioner Elting, Collector of the Port, Mr. 
Mattuck discussed the matter of addi- 
tional help for the customs department, 
particularly in regard to inspectors and 
guards. Mr. Mattuck also said that the 
sentences handed down by Judge Cole- 
man last Friday were among the most 
substantial for the smuggling of mer- 
chandise ever given in the history of the 
Federal Courts. He stated further that 
the watch industry, as represented by 
the American Watch Importing Associa- 
tion, is extremely grateful to United 
States District Attorney Tuttle and his 
assistant, Mr. Sylvester, for the coop- 
eration which they have at all times 
given the association. 








Look Out for This Crook. Who Uses 
Bogus Checks 


A check swindler entered the establish- 
ment of Frank C. Hutchinson, 344 Madi- 
son Ave., New York, last Thursday and 
ordered a watch for the following day. 
When he called for the merchandise the 
clerk suggested that the watch be left 
to be regulated and the man paid for the 
timepiece with a bogus check for $88, 
cashing another for $10 before leaving 
the store. 

In his first visit to the store the 
swindler gave a fictitious address and 
telephone number, directing the salesman 
to telephone him when the watch ar- 
rived. Forestalling any possibility of 
this being done, he returned early Friday 
morning. Both checks were drawn on 
the 86th St. branch of the Corn Ex- 


change Bank and investigation proved 
that the thief had been operating in this 
manner since September, 1929. 

Mr. Hutchinson described the crook as 
being about 30 years old, about five 
feet eight inches tall, weighing 180 
pounds, sandy complexion, sharp fea- 
tures, prominent cheek bones, smooth 
shaven, and having greenish blue eyes. 
He wore a camel’s hair coat, brown hat, 
grey suit, red tie and cuban-heeled shoes. 
He also wore a green onyx ring set in 
silver. 








Yeggs Open Three Safes in Newark, 
N. J. Jewelry Plants and Escape 
with Loot Valued at $10,500 


NEWARK, N. J., April 28.—Approxi- 
mately $10,500 worth of jewelry was 
stolen during the night in the early part 
of last week by a gang of yeggs who 
blew open one safe, ripped open. two 
others, and were unsuccessful with two 
more in three jewelry manufacturing 
plants at 38-40 Crawford St. 

The companies and their losses were: 
Granite Jewelry Mfg. Co., Inc., $6,500; 
Henry C. Arnold, $3,000, and Heyeck & 
Co., Ine., $1,000. 

Police found the offices of J. Michael- 
son & Co., manufacturing jewelers on 
the first floor also had been forced open. 
The safe however was wired with a 
burglar alarm system and the yeggs ap- 
parently discovered this and did not 
touch the strong box. All the losses 
were partially insured. 








Holdup Men Rob Buffalo Jewelry 
Clerk of Articles Valued at 
Several Thousand Dollars 


BuFFALO, N. Y., April 25.—George H. 
Cohn, clerk in Lewin Bros., installment 
jewelry store, Ellicott Square, reported 
to police the theft of several thousand 
dollars’ worth of jewelry late Wednesday 
night by two clever bandits. The ban- 
dits escaped with 37 diamond rings, in- 
cluding Cohn’s personal ring, and three 
wrist watches. 

The robbers had lured Cohn to an ad- 
dress on N. Lincoln boulevard on the pre- 
text that a sweetheart of one of the men 
wanted to purchase a ring. When Cohn 
appeared at the address given him, a 
young man was standing on the side- 
walk waiting for him. The stranger 
pressed a revolver against Cohn’s body. 
ordered him back into the car and when 
another bandit standing across the street 
joined them they drove away. A few 
blocks farther, after relieving Cohn of 
the jewelry, he was liberated and the 
pair drove off in the car. 

The machine later was recovered on 
Tonawanda St., several miles away from 
the scene of the holdup. 
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Fifty Years in Business 





Wm. H. Upmeyer and L. W. Bunde Guests 
of Honor at Congratulatory Dinner 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., April 28.—A most 
enjoyable congratulatory dinner was 
given at the Milwaukee Athletic Club 
last night, unique in its purpose. The 
occasion was arranged by the Milwaukee 
Jewelers Club as a jubilee party in honor 
of L. W. Bunde and Wm. H. Upmeyer 
who during the past week have been 





CONGRATULATORY DINNER TO L. W. 


celebrating the 50th anniversary of their 
association together in business as Bunde 
& Upmeyer. 

Fifty-two of their intimate friends in 
the trade were gathered around the 
festal board to enjoy the feast of food 
and music and participate in extending 
felicitations to these two men who have 
been successfully and happily united in 
business for 50 years and are still the 
active directing forces in a _ business 
known not only throughout the State of 
Wisconsin but nationally and interna- 
tionally. A detailed story of the history 
of this business was given in a recent 
issue of THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR. 

A. C. Hentschel, of this city, acted as 
chairman of the meeting. After the 
invocation by A. W. Anderson of Neenah, 
Mr. Hentschel requested H. Paul Juer- 
gens, of Chicago, to propose a toast to 
the honored guests which he did in a 
most pleasing and effective manner. 

After the roll-call by Chairman Hent- 
schel during which each guest stood at 
his place when his name was called the 
menu received attention. During this 
time there was music by a quartette and 
string instrument artists and community 
singing. 

During the evening congratulatory 
telegrams and letters from all parts of 
the country. were read including those 
from Governor Walter J. Kohler, Dr. 
George F. Kunz, New York, Chambers of 
Commerce, Chicago Jewelers Association 
and more than a score from leading re- 
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tail, wholesale and manufacturing con- 
cerns in the country. 

After a brief congratulatory talk by 
the chairman he introduced the speaker 
of the evening, Gustave Keller, of Apple- 
ton. Mr. Keller, in a most impressive 
manner gave a brief historical sketch of 
the business founded by the guests of 
honor and paid a high tribute to their 
character and business ability. 

Brief responses were feelingly given 
by Mr. Upmeyer and Mr. Bunde. The 
chairman then called upon several of 
those present and among those who added 
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JEWELRY BUSINESS 


testimonials and good wishes were Louis 
Bunde, Henry Rank, Paul Juergens, 
Claud Wheeler, E. L. Fuller and Frank 
Milhening. 








Diamonds Valued at $8,000 Mysteri- 
ously Disappear from New 
York Jewelry Store 


A tray containing nine diamonds 
valued at $8,017 was stolen from the 
jewelry establishment of Betteridge, 
Inc., 2 Wall St., New York, last Tuesday 
at 12.15 p. m. 

B. J. Banks, manager of the store, 
had taken two trays from the show case 
and placed them on a shelf near the 
Wall St. entrance, and was showing three 
rings taken from one of the trays to a 
customer in the front of the store where 
the sunlight displayed the rings to their 
best advantage. When he returned 
to the shelf three minutes later, the tray 
from which he had taken the three rings 
had disappeared. 

Mr. Banks told a JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR 
reporter that there were 10 employes and 
about four customers present. None of 
the clerks remembered seeing anyone ap 
proach the shelf where the tray had been 
placed. A guard, whose duty it was to 
watch everyone entering the store, had 
stepped into the packing room for a mo- 
ment to wash his hands, thus making it 
possible for the thief to grab the tray 
and escape unnoticed. 
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Concentration of the Swiss Watch 
Industry 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 26.—As a 
parallel to the concentration in the 
German watch and clock industry, a 
similar trend has now become noticeable 
in trade, according to a report received 
by the Department of Commerce from 
the office of the Commercial Attaché at 
Berlin. 

The watchmaker’s association “Al- 
pina,” which is also a marketing con- 
cern, has had an arrangement for mu- 
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BUNDE AND WM. H. UPMEYER, IN HONOR OF THEIR GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY IN THE 


tual sales with the Gruen watch factory 
in Switzerland for some time. 

“The Central Union of Germar 
Watchmakers ‘Zent-Ra’,” says the re- 
port, “has now formed a similar sales 
combine with the Tavannes watch con- 
cern of ‘Tavannes, Switzerland, the 
largest and financially strongest concern 
in that country for the manufacture of 
good medium quality watches. The 
German watch union is now floating a 
new Swiss stock company, the Zent-Ra 
Tavannes S. A. the board of which will 
have two German members. 

“The new undertaking will further 
curtail the market possibilities for the 
German wholesale trade. The watch- 
makers are of the opinion that there are 
already too many wholesalers, claiming 
that there is now one wholesaler for 
every 50 watchmakers, while the factory 
combines and sales organizations, on 
account of their eliminating the middle 
man and his profit, enable the reduction 
of prices which is considered essential 
for an advance in domestic sales. A 
closer concentration in the clock industry 
is also expected to become effective in 
the near future, which will further cut 
down the possibilities for wholesalers.” 








Alterations having been completed, 
the Baron Jewelry Co., 378 Broad St., 
Elyria, Ohio, has reopened for business. 
A watch repair department has been 
added to the facilities of the store among 
various other improvements. 
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Plane Under Way for Jewelry and 
Allied Trades Show in Chicago, 
August 4-9 


CHICAGO, April 26.—While announce- 
ment of the fifth Jewelry and Allied 
Trades Show at Hotel Sherman, Aug. 
4-9, has only been out 30 days, better 
than 65 representative firms have applied 
for approximately three-quarters of the 
total space available. 

“This is the best evidence we can 
offer,” said Wilder Harris of Norris, 
Alister-Ball-Bridges Co., chairman of 
the Show Committee, “that this is a 
worth-while activity, and especially as a 
majority of these firms exhibited at our 
first show in September, 1926, and at 
every show since.” 

“At this time when new ideas in ad- 
vertising and selling are absolutely 
essential to a profitable business, they 
are taking advantage of the wonderful 
opportunity the show offers to place their 
product before hundreds of customers 
and prospects at a very small invest- 
ment.” 

The Interstate Merchants Councii 
meets here in Chicago at the same time 
as the Jewelry and Allied Trades Show 
and any retail merchant belonging to 
this organization is entitled to reduced 
railroad fare to Chicago and return for 
himself, family and employes. 








American Electro-Platers Society 


Holds Meeting at Newark, N. J. 


NEWARK, N. J., April 28.—The Educa- 
tional Session of the American Electro- 
Platers Society was held in the Elks’ 
auditorium on Saturday afternoon. 

The meeting was opened by Grand 
President Horace Smith of Tiffany & Co., 
Newark. He turned the chair over to 
Philip Levering, grand secretary and 
treasurer. The speaker was Dr. E. B. 
Saniger. His subject was the study of 
silver solution for the electro-plater. 

Dr. Saniger is now at Columbia Uni- 
versity as Weston Fellow of the Amer- 
ican Electrochemical Society. During the 
past few years he was engaged in studies 
on silver deposition at Sheffield Univer- 
sity, England. 

Mr. Levering introduced the next 
speaker, Edmond A. Anderson, who gave 
an interesting talk on plating and die 
casting. Kenneth E. Burgess, chief-chem- 
ist of the Zapon Co. of Stamford, Conn., 
failed to appear owing to illness in the 
family. Dr. Kenneth Graham, professor 
of chemical engineering at the University 
of Pennsylvania, gave an interesting talk 
on ancient bronzes, and he spoke of the 
research work the University of Penn- 
sylvania is doing in the Holy Land. He 
showed stereopticon views of gold rings 
and silver vessels that dated back about 
4000 years, B. C., and the work of the 
University in restoring them to their 
natural form. 

Geo. Hogaloom spoke of his trip to 
Detroit and the wonderful work of the 
automobile industry. 

Mr. Proctor gave a talk on the growth 
of the society. 
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Among the out of town visitors at the 
convention were: W. Pierdon, of the Bal- 
timore and Washington branch; Walter 
Fraine of Pennsylvania; John Cing-Mars 
of Providence, R. I., and also members 
from Connecticut, New York, Rhode 
Island, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Baltimore, and Washington, 


D. C. 
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New Association Formed 





National Institute of Educational Jewelers 
Organized at Chicago by Leading 
Manufacturers of College and 
High School Jewelry 


CHICAGO, April 24.—The National In- 
stitute of Educational Jewelers has jusi 
been formed here at a convention of the 
leading jewelry houses that supply col- 





ARNO A. DORST, PRESIDENT 


leges and high schools with fraternity 
jewelry and stationery. The convention 
which was held at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Tuesday and Wednesday, was at- 
tended by about 35 leading firms and 
brought into being an organization which 
it is hoped will eliminate most of the 
abuses that have existed in that division 
of the jewelry trade. 

The headquarters of the organization 
will be at 7 E. 44th St., New York, in 
charge of W. J. Parker who was elected 
commissioner of the new body. The Na- 
tional Institute of Educational Jewelers 
succeeds the National Association of 
Jewelers, Engravers and Stationers to 
Schools and Colleges, which has been in 
existence for years and which goes out 
of being on May 1. 

Arno A. Dorst of the Dorst Co., Cin- 
cinnati, was the prime mover for the new 
organizations and deserves the credit for 
putting it across. Mr. Dorst was elected 
president of the association; George 
Spies of Spies Bros., Inc., Chicago, is the 
vice-president and John Jacks of the Art 
Metal Mfg. Co., Rochester, is the secre- 
tary-treasurer. The directors of the or- 
ganization, which include the officers are: 
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J. A. McNamara, of Auld’s, Inc., Colum- 
bus, Ohio; J. Herff, of the Herff-Jones 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind., and Daniel Ganey, 
Josten Mfg. Co., Owatonna, Minn. 

According to the new commissioner of 
the association, Mr. Parker, the aggre- 
gate volume of business done by the di- 
vision of the jewelry trade covered by 
his association is in the vicinity of $15,- 
000,000 a year. “The new association,” 
declared Commissioner Parker, “was 
formed for the purpose of promoting the 
business interests of this field of the 
jewelry industry. A code of ethics gov- 
erning the members of the association 
was adopted and it is expected that the 
association will request the Federal 
Trade Commission to hold a Federal 
Trade Practice Conference for the guid- 
ance of the organization in the near fu- 
ture. 








Pennsylvania Retail Jewelers to Meet 


at York May 19 and 20 


PHILADELPHIA, April 30.—With York 
as the place and May 19-20 as the time 
for its 25th annual convention, the Penn- 
sylvania Retail Jewelers’ Association has 
definite plans under way to make the 
gathering the largest and best ever held 
by the organization. The fact that the 
convention will mark the silver anni- 
versary of the association will make the 
event all the more interesting. 

Fred J. Cooper, of this city, the pres- 
ident, and his officers and executive com- 
mittee members, are enthusiastic over 
the convention outlook and York jewel- 
ers are gratified that the jewelers of the 
State will meet in that historic old city. 
They are making plans for hospitality 
worthy of the city’s reputation and the 
delegates will be well entertained. 

A committee from the State associa- 
tion, comprising William Sutton, secre- 
tary, William Bode, treasurer, and Ralph 
Seaman, of the executive committee, vis- 
ited York this week and went out over 
preliminary arrangements while on Wed- 
nesday evening, all York jewelers were 
guests of President Cooper at a dinner 
in the Hotel Yorktowne in the convention 
city, when plans for the big gathering 
were gone over. 

The dates were fixed so as not to com- 
pete with those of the Delaware, Mary- 
land and Washington retailers at Balti- 
more and will follow that gathering, 
which several officers of the Pennsyl- 
vania association plan to attend. 

The Chamber of Commerce in York is 
cooperating finely in the plans for the 
convention and will aid in the entertain- 
ment program. 

Silver, because of the significance of 
the 25th convention, will be featured at 
the gathering. A splendid display of 
modern silver will be put on by a na- 
tionally known manufacturer and the 
gospel of silver will be preached in effec- 
tive style. 

As a special silver feature, all York 
jewelers have arranged to invite their 
customers to exhibit pieces of their old 
family silver during the convention and 
a prize will be awarded to the owner of 
the oldest piece. 
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Northern California Jewelers’ Golf 
Association Holds First Tourna- 
ment of the Season 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., April 24.—The 
Northern California Jewelers’ Golf As- 
sociation held its first tournament of the 
season at the Belvedere Golf and Coun- 
try Club, Belvedere, Cal., on April 18. 
The chairman of the occasion was C. F. 
Preusser, general manager of the Na- 
tional In-2-Sta Corporation, Ltd., of this 
and other Coast cities and he was host 
in inviting the jewelers to the Belvedere 
Golf and Country Club, of which he is 
former president. 

Twenty-two members participated in 
the tournament, with others attending 
later in the day, for the dinner, picture 
show and other entertainment. There 
was some excellent playing and every- 
one enjoyed the spring-like weather and 
beautiful grounds. All prizes, as usual 
were of sterling silver. For the first 
prize, low gross, Preusser and W. G. 
Hoffman tied. The tie will be worked 
off shortly. 

First prize, low net—Charles G. John- 
son. 

First prize, best nine low net, A. S. 
Intyre. 

Earl Bothwell, president of the North- 
ern California Jewelers’ Golf Associa- 
tion and Maurice Gale were toastmasters 
at the dinner. Louis Burnett of Bur- 
nett Bros. made an address. 

Eight members of the association ex- 
pressed their willingness to go to Los 
Angeles to participate in the golf tour- 
nament to be held by the California Gold 
and Silversmiths’ Association, May 11, 
12, 18. 








Adolph Pusrin Honored at 
Testimonial Dinner 


Friends and fellow jewelers of Adolph 
Pusrin, past president of the New York 
Jewelers’ Benevolent Association, held a 
testimonial dinner and entertainment in 
his honor last Thursday night at the 
Level Club, 73rd St. and Broadway, un- 
der the management of Jack Goldstein, 
president of the organization. Mr. Pus- 
rin has been active in this association for 
many years and this dinner, given under 
the auspices of the association, was in- 
dicative of the high esteem Mr. Pusrin 
enjoys. 

The festivities, participated in by 
about 350 jewelers, were well under way 
by 9 o’clock, and as the dinner was being 
served, William S. Stutz, toastmaster, 
introduced several speakers, who re- 
viewed Mr. Pusrin’s past achievements. 

After the dinner was over, Louis 
Friedlander, a past president, presented 
Mr. Pusrin with a beautiful loving cup, 
a token of appreciation from his friends 
in the jewelry trade. Jack Goldstein, 
president of the New York Jewelers’ 
Benevolent Association, followed this 
with the gift of a malacca cane, from 
the members of the association. 

Telegrams of congratulation were read 
by the toastmaster from Mr. Pusrin’s 
father, now in Los Angeles; Al Smith, 
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U. S. Senator Royal S. Copeland and 
Governor Roosevelt of New York. 

Mr. Pusrin responded, voicing how 
deeply he was touched by the demon- 





ADOLPH PUSRIN, GUEST OF HONOR 


Mr. Stutz then 
The show 


stration of friendship. 
introduced the entertainers. 
was excellent. 








Plans Completed for Annual Conven- 
tion of Minnesota Retail 
Jewelers’ Association 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., April 25— The 
Minnesota Retail Jewelers Association 
will hold its 26th annual convention 
on May 12-13, at the Hotel St. Paul. 

Monday morning at 9 o’clock registra- 
tion and the distribution of badges will 
take place. At 10 o’clock the convention 
will be called to order by President John 
M. Geist, which will be followed by com- 
munity singing. Then F. P. Fellows, 
secretary of the St. Paul association will 
give the welcoming address, followed by 
a response from J. E. Stiles, past presi- 
dent of the Minnesota Retail Jewelers 
Association. Next there will be an ad- 
dress by E. U. Berdahl, secretary of the 
wholesalers section of the Minneapolis 
Civic and Commerce Association, on the 
subject: “Salesmanship and Salespeo- 
ple.” This will be followed by an open 
forum for discussions after which the 
reports of the officers will be read and 
committees appointed. 

On Monday afternoon the assemblage 
will be addressed by Harry L. Kyes, ex- 
manager of the Service Bureau of the 
National Merchants Association, on “The 
Road to Success”; C. D. Morris, assistant 
chairman of the Western Railways Com- 
mittee on Public Relations, Chicago; 
John DeWild, manager of the Better 
Business Bureau, Sommers & Co., “Mak- 
ing Your Windows Pay”; and Howard 
Schaefer of the Elgin National Watch 
Co. Following this Henry Stecher, re- 
gional vice-president, Milwaukee, will 
preside at an open forum for discussions. 
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Then Max Rabinovitch, past president 
of the North Dakota Retail Jewelers 
Association, Grand Forks, N. D., will 
speak. Monday evening will be given 
over to theater parties and the exhibits. 

Tuesday morning from 9 to 10 o’clock 
the displays will be reviewed after which 
the meeting will be called to order by 
the president. P. M. Fahrendorf, treas- 
urer and manager of the Jewelers’ Pub- 
lishing Corp., will give an address en- 
titled “Merchandising and Advertising 
That Pays Big Dividends,” followed by 
a talk from A. W. Anderson, treasurer 
of the American National Jewelers’ As- 
sociation. The morning session will close 
with a forum open for discussions, after 
which those in attendance will enjoy the 
noonday luncheon, sponsored by the 
wholesalers jewelers of Minnesota. 

At 2 p.m. Henry F. Stecher will speak, 
followed by the executive session, when 
talks will be given by members. The 
evening will be devoted to a banquet, en- 
tertainment and dance. 

Exhibitors are requested to make res- 
ervation for display rooms direct with 
H. C. Balster, assistant manager, Hotel 
St. Paul, St. Paul, Minn. 








Members of Pittsburgh Jewelry Trade 
Association Elect Officers 


PITTSBURGH, PA., April 26. — Plans 
were discussed at the annual meeting of 
the Jewelry Trade Association of Pitts- 
burgh held this week, for interesting the 
public in jewelry and especially the men 
in stickpins. 

In addition to discussing trade prob- 
lems, the election of officers resulted in 
choosing the following: Paul S. Hardy, 
Hardy & Hayes Co., president; George 
C. Kelty, M. J. Smit Co., vice-president; 
C. Glen Sipe of Sam F. Sipe, treasurer, 
and G. J. G. Anderson, John M. Roberts 
& Son Co., secretary. The following di- 
rectors were chosen: H. W. Bikle, A. J. 
DeRoy, Frank W. Berger, Glenn Keat- 
ing, W. W Warrwick, William J. Bros- 
man, J. M. Roberts III, H. M. Rihn and 
G. Bastheim, all of Pittsburgh jewelry 
houses, and J. P. Archibald, Blairsville; 
Howard F. McAnlis, Beaver Falls, Leon 
Rubin, East Liverpool, Ohio, Alex Ran- 
king, McKeesport, and C. M. Wilson, 
Salem, Ohio. There was a good attend- 
ance of out-of-town members of the or- 
ganization. 

Besides Bartley Doyle, Philadelphia, 
who was the principal speaker, an ad- 
dress also was made by J. S. Neely, rep- 
resenting the Commonwealth Protective 
Association. 








Notice has been given that the partner- 
ship lately subsisting between Leon Polk 
and Leonard Polk, of Freeland, Pa., 
under the firm name of Polk Bros., was 
dissolved on April 18. All debts owing 
to the partnership are to be paid to Leon 
Polk and all demands on the partnership 
are to be presented to him for payment. 
He will conduct the business at 500 N. 
Center St., Freeland, Pa. The business 
was established by Leon Polk over five 
years ago. Leonard Polk was connected 
with it only a few months. 
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“Tf I Were a Retail Jeweler” 





A. C. Becken, Jr., Chicago Wholesaler, Gives Members of Iowa 


Retail Jewelers’ Association Some Excellent Suggestions 


N his address at the recent convention 

of the Iowa Retail Jewelers’ Associ- 
ation at Des Moines. A. C. Becken, Jr., 
president of the National Wholesale 
Jewelers’ Association told retailers some 
of the plans he would put into effect if 
he were in the retail jewelry business. 
He said in part: 

“It is not necessary for me to stand 
before you and justify the position of 
the wholesaler. In years to come he may 
be entirely eliminated—but his functions 
must then be performed in some other 
way and there will be no saving either 
to the retail dealer or to the consumer. 
It will be a sorry day for the retailer 
if the wholesaler is forced out of the 
picture. 

“I am firmly convinced that a retail 
jewelry store properly located and in- 
telligently managed should be a profit- 
able enterprise—and I speak more ad- 
visedly than you may imagine. While 
I am in no way connected with any busi- 
ness or store selling the consumer, I 
have had more or less intimate contact 
with the 13,000 or 14,000 retail jewelers 
on our books, and I have tried to study 
the successful as well as the unsuccess- 
ful methods of procedure. 

“The situation as I see it resolves it- 
self down to this: either the wholesaler 
and retailer will get together under some 
arrangement of cooperation so that both 
they and the public will be better served 
than they are today, or else we will just 
have to fold up our tents, put away our 
velocipedes and toy balloons—and make 
room for the chains. The wholesaler will 
then go out of the wholesale business, 
and either sell direct to the consumer 
or form his own chain of controlled out- 
lets. ‘The retailer will not be without a 
few little worries on his own hook. 

“Well, thus far I have been quite suc- 
cessful as a dispenser of gloom and I 
very much dislike playing such a role, 
as I really am a born optimist. The 
jewelry industry is not going to the dogs 
unless we deliberately send it there. All 
lines of business are facing their prob- 
lems right now, but I am happy to pre- 
‘dict that the next 60 or 90 days will 
bring considerable improvement. In 
connection with my own worries, I have 
often wondered just what I would do if 
if I should suddenly find myself in the 
retail end, and I have come to the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

“In the first place, I would be exceed- 
ingly watchful of my inventory and 
would make no investment not amply 
justified both by margin of profit and 
rate of turn-over. 

I would budget my purchases for each 
department, basing my quotas on a con- 
servative anticipation of sales; and I 
would permit these quotas to fluctuate 
only as my previous month’s sales might 


have exceeded or fallen below my esti- 
mates. 

“I would feature nationally advertised 
merchandise and in this way capitalize 
on the reputation gained for these prod- 
ucts through excellent quality and con- 
sistent advertising. 

“I would operate my store on a digni- 
fied time-payment basis, because the old 
style cash-and-charge jewelry store is 
unable to compete with other lines of 
business. 

“I would spend not more than 5 per 
cent of my anticipated net sales for rent 
and not less than 6 per cent for adver- 
tising. 

“I would arrange my stock so that 
ladies’ watches, rings, compacts, neck- 
laces and other gifts for the fair sex 
would all be available for inspection with 
the greatest facility. I would do the 
same with gifts for men and gifts for 
children and infants. 

“If you, as a consumer, had $20 or 
$25 to spend on a gift for Molly or 
Geraldine, I am sure you would appre- 
ciate a store that could show you a 
variety of gifts for ladies at one glance 
instead of taking you over here to a 
showcase full of watches for men, women 
and children—then over there to a show 
case of rings for both sexes and all ages 
—and then to another case for an ex- 
hibition of a heterogeneous collection of 
articles ranging from baby pins up or 
down to belt buckles and toilet sets. 

“T would have my cashier located in 
the rear of the store so that those mak- 
ing payments would be exposed to the 
appeal of other articles in my stock both 
on their way in and on their way out. 

“I would try to see how few sources 
of supply I required rather than how 
many. 

“T would not be immune to suggestions 
from others—even from wholesalers. 

“IT would devote most of my time to 
the promotion of sales and very little of 
it to looking over lines just because the 
salesman was a good fellow. 

“T would not hesitate to suggest the 
purchase of a hall clock to the builder 
of a new home, or even an alarm clock 
to that boy leaving for college. 

“I would build up a mailing list that 
would pretty well blanket the community 
I wanted to serve, and I would use it 
at least once a month... . 

“Above all, I would go to some one 
wholesaler in whom I had implicit con- 
fidence—if I could find such an animal— 
and I would trade him 100 per cent 
loyalty in return for advice, guidance, 
advertising and accounting help, and a 
degree of responsibility for my suc- 
cess. . 

“Make your account worth-while and, 
at the same time, make your wholesaler 
feel at least partially responsible for 
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A. C. BECKEN, JR. 


your success. He’ll extend himself in 
an effort to please you and both of you 
will profit from this new relationship.” 








How to Control Retail Credits 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 26.—The 
Bureau of Business and Government Re- 
search of the University of Colorado 
lays down the following principles on 
how to control retail credits, according 
to information received here: 

“1. Extend no credit until the financ- 
ing rating of the applicant has been 
investigated through personal _inter- 
view, supplemented by information ob- 
tained from the local credit bureau. 

“2. Explain clearly the terms and 
conditions upon which your store grants 
credit; i.e., the amount granted and 
when payments are due. 


“3. Send statements promptly and 
have a definite schedule of action which 
is rigidly adhered to. If payment is 
due on or before the 10th of the month, 
a reminder that the account is overdue 
should be sent out promptly on the 11th. 


“4. Fix a definite date on which a 
personal letter is sent to all customers 
who are still delinquent. 


“5. Fix the final date on which the 
credit will be withdrawn and so notify 
the delinquent customer. 


“6. Send a series of from three to 
five collection letters in an effort to 
collect delinquent accounts before turn- 
ing the account over to the collection 
agent, 


“7, Keep a constant check on the op- 
eration of your credit business, using 
the following percentage figures: 

“a. Ratio of accounts receivable to 
total credit sales. 

“b. The collection percentage, or the 
proportion of accounts collected during 
the month to the outstanding accounts 
at the beginning of the month. 

“ce. The ratio of bad debt losses to 
total sales or credit sales.” 
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Industrial Production Declined in 


March 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 25.—Indus- 
trial production declined in March, while 
factory employment and payrolls showed 
little change, and wholesale prices con- 
tinued to decline, according to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. There was an in- 
crease in construction, as is usual at this 
season. Interest rates continued to de- 
cline in the first three weeks of March, 
but later became somewhat firmer. 

The Board states that production in 
basic industries declined in March, con- 
trary to the usual seasonal trend. For 
the first quarter of the year, taken as 
a whole, output of basic industries was 
considerably smaller than in the unusual- 
ly active first quarter of last year and 
smaller than in any other first quarter 
since 1925. 








Annual Meeting of Horological Insti- 
tute of America to Be Held in 
Washington, D. C., May 12 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 28.—The 
annual meeting of the Horological In- 
stitute of America, Inc., will be held at 
the home of the National Academy of 
Sciences and the National Research 
Council, 21st and B Sts., N. W., on 
Monday, May 12. 

The terms of the following members 
of the Advisory Council, all of whom are 
eligible for reelection, have expired: Paul 
M. Chamberlain, E. B. Freeman, Jr., 
Ferd. T. Haschka, Walter Lugrin, Paul 
Moore, W. Calver Moore, Tell B. Nuss- 
baum and William Ramsay. 

The Institute is fortunate in securing 
as its chief outside speaker “the man 
who weighed the earth.” Dr. Paul Renno 
Heyl is one of the most prominent of the 
Government physicists. He is the in- 
ventor, with Dr. L. J. Briggs, of the 
earth induction compass, which has 
aided aviation so greatly. Dr. Heyl will 
tell about his present work in the meas- 
urement of gravity. How is the pull of 
the earth measured? There are several 
ways in which it may be done more or 
less roughly, such as by the use of a 
spring scale, or by measuring the speed 
of a falling body, but the most precise 
way is by means of a pendulum. But 
there are a lot of things involved; and 
a special pendulum is needed. Dr. Heyl 
will give an interesting presentation. 
Incidentally, he is now working also with 
the Short clock. (It may interest mem- 
bers to know also that one of the mem- 
bers of the Institute is now doing re- 
search work in which he uses three Short 
clocks.) 

R. E. Gould, Chief of the Time Section 
of the Bureau of Standards, will dem- 
onstrate and talk upon “International 
Standard Time Zones.” 

Many practical matters of interest to 
the jewelers and watchmakers will be 
discussed. 

At 2 p.m. reels on “TIME” will be 
shown. Either then, or following the 
dinner in the evening, President Huf- 
nagel will show films he has made, which 
will include one made at the last annual 
meeting. 
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There is always something new and 
of great interest in the development of 
science as shown in the National Aca- 
demy Exhibits. The Packard watches 
are on display. 








Chairman of National Jewelers’ 
Publicity Association Guest of 
Kansas City Jewelers 


Kansas City, Mo., April 26.—P. J. 
Coffey, chairman of the National Jewel- 
ers’ Publicity Association, was the guest 
of Kansas City jewelers at a luncheon 
in the Doric room of the Hotel Baltimore 
yesterday. 

Noble R. Fuller, chairman of the com- 
mittee that arranged the luncheon and 





P. J. COFFEY, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
NATIONAL JEWELERS PUBLICITY 
ASSOCIATION 


the meeting that followed, presided at 
both affairs. This committee was ap- 
pointed by Ward M. Lewis, president of 
the Kansas City Wholesale Jewelers’ 
Association. 

Mr. Coffey gave an interesting talk on 
the achievements of the National Pub- 
licity Association in the past few years 
and some of the things that are yet to 
be accomplished. 

Mr. Coffey will remain in Kansas City 
several days and a series of meetings 
will be held with local jewelers. 








P. J. Coffey Speaks Before Omaha and 
Council Bluffs Jewelers Guild 


OMAHA, NEB., April 25.—The Omaha 
and Council Bluffs Jewelers Guild held 
one of its very best meetings at the Hotei 
Fontenelle, Wednesday evening, when P. 
J. Coffey, Newark, N. J., chairman of the 
National Jewelers Publicity Association, 
addressed the jewelers. More than 200 
jewelers and their ladies attended the 
banquet. 

Tinley L. Combs, president of the Ne- 
braska Retail Jewelers’ Association, and 
past president of the A. N. R. J. A,, 
spoke briefly on his recent trip to Port- 
land, Ore., and other points on the Pa- 
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cific Coast, and then back to Denver and 
Omaha. 

J. B. Byrne of the Byrne-Duff Jewelry 
Co., introduced Mr. Coffey. Mr. Coffey 
told the jewelers to be glad they were in 
the jewelry business, because a great 
many other lines of business were hit 
much harder than the jewelry business 
by the stock crash last fall. 

He said that there is no excuse for a 
jeweler to buy a shirt with the buttons 
sewed on. “You are in the business of 
selling cuff links, and you should not 
give your sanction to a style that brings 
about a shirt with buttons sewed on. Ex- 
ploit your own merchandise to the great- 
est possible extent,” he said. 

The speaker showed his lantern slides 
of the South African diamond mines and 
the diamond cutting mills in Amsterdam. 
He traced the diamond industry from the 
opening of the mine to the setting of the 
stone in the finest platinum ring. 

Mr. Coffey also spoke to the Fine Arts 
Society at Omaha, and to the public af- 
fairs luncheon group of the Omaha 
Chamber of Commerce. 








Utica, N. Y., Evening Auction 
Ordinance Upheld 


Utica, N. Y., April 24.—The ordinance 
of the City of Utica prohibiting jewelry 
auctions at night was upheld in a de- 
cision by Supreme Court Justice Jerome 
L. Cheney handed down here yesterday. 
The ordinance has been in the courts 
since 1924. 

The decision is in the case of Louis 
J. Satin, former local jeweler, who 
sought to prevent local officials from in- 
terfering with him in the conduct of auc- 
tion sales between 7 p. m. and 10 p. m. 
daily. He was stopped by the police at 
the store at 110 Bleecker St. 

Satin sought an injunction and before 
the case was argued Satin changed his 
business location to 185 Genessee St. and 
started to conduct auctions there after- 
noons and evenings. Police interfered 
again and Satin through Attorneys Cross 
& Cross sought a permanent injunction 
against the city and served a show cause 
order. The city filed an answer and 
asked that the court vacate the stay 
contained in the show cause order. It 
was conceded by the city at the hearing 
before Justice Cheney that Satin was a 
regularly licensed auctioneer and was 
authorized to transact business at proper 
times. Satin’s attorneys argued that the 
ordinance was unconstitutional and that 
the auctioneer was being discriminated 
against because the commissioner of 
public safety refused to grant him a 
permit to hold auction sales at night. 

Justice Cheney said that he believed 
the ordinance a measure to insure “fair 
public sales to protect purchasers from 
dangers lurking in the darkness.” The 
ordinance violates no rights of Satin 
under the constitution, the decision 
states, and is not discriminatory as it 
does not show that the privilege to hold 
such sales was granted to others. The 
decision concludes “that the ordinance 
in question is constitutional, there can 
be no reasonable doubt.” 
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Noted Horologist Dead 


James Arthur, Who Gave Collection of 
Watches and Clocks to New York 
University Passes Away in His 
89th Year 


The world of horology heard with re- 
gret Monday of the death of James Ar- 
thur, founder and former president of 
the Arthur Machine Works, Brooklyn, 
who was even more celebrated as a mas- 
ter horologist as a collector of watches 
and clocks and a philanthropist. It was 
Mr. Arthur who gave to New York Uni- 
versity one of the greatest collections of 
clocks and, incidentally, of watches, that 
has ever been gathered in this country, a 
collection that had been described many 
times in THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR, more 
recently by D. W. Hering, the curator, 
in the issue of Nov. 14, 1929. Mr. Arthur 
passed away at his home in Winsted, 
Conn., early Sunday morning and the 
funeral services were private. 

A native of Scotland, Mr. Arthur from 
his boyhood was interested in time and 
time measuring instruments. As a 
youngster, he experimented in the con- 
struction of sun dials, his interest going 
into clocks and other time measuring in- 
struments which became a life hobby with 
him. While with the Glasgow Locomo- 
tive Works, he attended the classes in 
“the department of science and art” of 
a technical school, as a pupil of Prof. A. 
S. Herschel, grandson of the great as- 
tronomer, Sir William Herschel. He re- 
ceived a thorough training in mechanics 
and woodworking and particularly in the 
cutting of gems and his interest in clocks 
and watches as well as mechanical ma- 
chines generally were a natural develop- 
ment of his early training. 

Coming to New York in 1871, he went 
into the machinery line and in 1885, 
formed the Arthur Co., which conducted 
machine works in Brooklyn. He re- 
mained president of this until his retire- 
ment from business in 1912 at the age 
of 70. It might be mentioned incidentally 
that the Arthur Co. supplied a large 
part of the machinery for diamond cut- 
ting in the early stages of the develop- 
ment of that industry in the United 
States. 

Throughout his whole life, Mr. Ar- 
thur’s interest in clocks and watches 
never waned. He was an extensive trav- 
eler and on all his trips, sought addi- 
tional prizes for his collection and he 
constantly built timepieces for himself. 
His clock and case building was done at 
the works of the Arthur Co., where he 
had all the appliances at hand. He al- 
ways insisted that clock and watchmak- 
ing constituted the most charming 
branch of mechanics and that casemak- 
ing offered the widest field for original 
and artistic design. His admiration for 
the old clockmakers and our indebtedness 
to their inventions was shown in an 
article in THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR of 
April 12, 1926, while “Time and Its 
Measurement” by Mr. Arthur, pub- 
lished in 1919, showed his vast knowledge 
of this subject. He was the author of 
many erticles on clocks, watches and 
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horological subjects generally and was 
widely known for the scientific research 
work which he did in connection with his 
son, the late Daniel Arthur. 

Details of the wonderful collection 
which he presented to New York Uni- 
versity in 1926 and which included 300 
clocks and 1500 watches are familiar to 
the jewelry trade through the many ar- 
ticles that have appeared in this journal. 
The collection was valued conservatively 
at $150,000. 

Besides his son, Daniel Arthur, who 





THE LATE JAMES ARTHUR 


passed away many years ago, Mr. Arthur 
had two daughters, who survive him. 

The cut of Mr. Arthur herewith was 
taken from a photograph made in his 
75th year. 
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Death of Oscar Hirsch 











Former Chicago Manufacturing Jeweler Suc- 
cumbs to Heart Disease 


Cuicaco, April 25.—Funeral services 
were held this morning for Oscar Hirsch, 
retired manufacturer, from Furth’s 
Chapel, and interment was at Rosehill. 
Mr. Hirsch passed away at his home, 
East End Park Hotel, on Wednesday 
after being in ill health for more than 
two years. The past year he was unable 
to leave his bed. Death was caused by 
heart trouble. 

Oscar Hirsch was born in Chicago 60 
years ago. He attended Chicago schools 
and later, as a boy, went to work for his 
father, A. Hirsch of A. Hirsch & Co., 
wholesale jewelers. He worked hard, 
mastered the business and became a 
member of the firm. 

When he was 27 years of age he with- 
drew from the firm of A. Hirsch & Co., 
and entered into business with H. Op- 
penheimer, as Hirsch & Oppenheimer, 
manufacturing jewelers. He was always 
actively engaged in this business, until 
May, 1928, when he was forced to 
retire owing to his ill health. For three 
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months before he retired he was so ill 
he had to remain at home. 

Mr. Hirsch is survived by his widow 
and one son, Irvin. Also one brother 
and six sisters. Herman Hirsch, his 
brother, is of the firm of A. Hirsch & Co. 





J. D. Jenson 


EVANSVILLE, IND., April 26.—J. D. 
Jenson, who for a number of years 
owned and operated a retail jewelry 
store at Henderson, Ky., 12 miles south 
of this city, died at his home at Roanoke, 
Va., according to word received at Hen- 
derson on April 24. 

Burial was in Roanoke. Mr. Jenson 
for many years was active in association 
work in Kentucky and was widely 
known. He was a man of high ideals 
and the most rugged honesty. 


Howard N. Gurley 


CUMBERLAND, Mp., April 30.—Stricken 
with paralysis while alone in his bunga- 
low near here, Howard N. Gurley, for 
many years a jeweler and for a long 
period associated with the Hamilton 
Watch Co., Lancaster, Pa., as an inspec- 
tor, fought against death for eight days. 
He was unable to rise to call help and 
when aid came, it was too late. He died 
in Allagany Hospital here, a half hour 
after he was brought in by neighbors 
who finally discovered his plight. 

Mr. Gurley, since leaving the employ 
of the Hamilton Watch Co., made his 
home here, where he became wealthy in 
the real estate business. He maintained 
his connection with the jewelry trade, 
however, and at times traveled through 
this section of the State, Virginia and 
West Virginia. 

He was 48, and unmarried. 


Robert P. Taylor 


CEDAR Rapips, Iowa., April 26—Robert 
P. Taylor, for more than half a century 
in the jewelry business here, died April 
18 in his home, 300 S. 19th St., after a 
three months’ illness. In 52 years in 
business here last Christmas was the first 
holiday season during which he was not 
daily at his store. 

He was born in Rock Island, IIl., Sept. 
7, 1853, coming here in 1871, learning 
the trade here and 15 years later estab- 
lishing a shop in partnership with 
George Ludy. The firm dissolved in 1921 
and the Siebke and Taylor firm formed 
with G. P. Siebke, vice-president and 
manager and Mr. Taylor president and 
treasurer. 

His widow, a son and four sisters sur- 
vive. 











Charles Esberger, Jr. 


CINCINNATI, April 26.—Charles Es- 
berger, Jr., 55, widely known band leader 
and office manager of L. Gutmann Sons, 
wholesale jewelry dealers in the Traction 
building, died suddenly at Bethesda Hos- 
pital today. He was removed to the hos- 
pital Friday suffering from intestinal 
complications which caused his death 
early Saturday. 

Mr. Esberger, who lived at 3622 Mid- 
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dleton Ave., Clifton, achieved recognition 
in Cincinnati musical circles, and was 
chiefly distinguished through the band 
concerts at Eden Park, which he and his 
brother, Walter, conducted. 

He leaves his widow, Lillian Esberger; 
a daughter, Mrs. Charles Morton; three 
brothers, Albert, Walter and Hubert Es- 
berger, and two sisters, Mrs. John Gun- 
kel and Miss Flora Esberger, all of Cin- 
cinnati. 

Esberger was a member of the Vat- 
tier Lodge of Masons, of the Oola Khan 
Grotto, was a Knight Templar and a 
Shriner. He had been the leader of the 
Shrine Band for the past three years. 

Albert and Hubert Esberger conduct a 
retail jewelry establishment on Vine St., 
near ‘Twelfth. 





Myer S. Myers 


Boston, April 26.—Myer S. Myers, 
for many years one of the leading whole- 
sale jewelers in this city, has passed 
away, following three months’ illness 
culminating in heart disease. 

He was vice-president of the Curran, 
Myers & Carleton Co., Inc., and was 
known throughout the country. He for- 
merly covered the West and later the 
New England States as salesman. 

He was the son of Samuel Myers, one 
of the oldest jewelers in this city, who 
died several years ago. 

In 1912 Mr. Myers became associated 
with E. A. Cowan. The firm was known 
as Cowan-Myers until 1922, when Mr. 
Cowan passed out. Later the company 
of Curran, Myers & Carleton was 
formed, Daniel Curran and Edgar W. 
Carleton being two of the old employes 
with the Cowan-Myers organization. 

Burial was at Forest Hills Cemetery, 
a large delegation of Boston jewelers 
attending the service. 





Max Brode 


MEMPHIS, TENN., April 28.—Max 
Brode, retired jeweler of Memphis died 
at the home of his daughter, Mrs. Ernest 
Goldberg, 1584 Eastmoreland St., last 
Saturday. 

Born in Budapest, Mr. Brode came to 
America at an early age. He operated 
a store on N. Main St., for 30 years and 
later was established at 125 Beale Ave. 
He was prominent in business, church 
and social circles. Rabbi Harry Ettelson 
cancelled speaking engagements in Pitts- 
burgh and the East and will return to 
conduct the funeral obsequies. 

Mr. Brode is survived by two sons, 
Arthur and Howard Brode. 





John H. Humburch 


RocHEsTER, N. Y., April 28—John H. 
Humburch, founder of the Humburch 
Jewelry Co., Mercantile Building retail 
firm, and one of the organizers of the 
Rochester Retail Jewelers’ Association 
and the New York State Retail Jewelers’ 
Association, died at his home, 1199 Park 
Ave., here yesterday. He was 83 years 
old. 

Born in London, England, Nov. 22, 
1846, and beginning his experience as a 
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jeweler as bookkeeper for Sunderlin & 
McAllister here, Mr. Humburch was 
known as one of the pioneer jewelers of 
modern Rochester. He had retired as 
active head of his firm four years ago, 
but still retained his interest in it. 

Mr. Humburch’s first business venture 
was in the partnership of McAllister, 
Humburch & Burke, at 22 State St. 
Later, upon the death of Mr. Burke, the 
concern was known as McAllister & 
Burke and still later as Humburch Bros. 
The Humburch Jewelry Co. was founded 
later. 

He is survived by a son, Raymond S. 
Humburch; a daughter, Florence Hum- 
burch, and five brothers, Harry, Hubert 
and Fred Humburch of Buffalo, and Wil- 
liam and Albert Humburch of Los An- 
geles. 





Edwin Horton 


Edwin Horton, retired jeweler, died 
last Friday at his home at 225 Parkside 
Ave., Brooklyn, as the result of a heart 
attack. He had just returned from 
Florida where he had spent the winter 
and had been ill for some time. 

Mr. Horton was born in Brooklyn in 
1866 and embarked in the jewelry trade 
as traveling representative for J. B. 
Bowden & Co., Newark, N. J., in 1890. 
He became associated with Mandeville, 
Carrow & Crane, of the same city, in 
1900 and when that firm dissolved, car- 
ried on the business under the name of 
Mandeville, Horton & Tibbals. This 
partnership was dissolved in 1927 when 
Mr. Horton retired from business. He 
was 64 years old when he died. 

Deceased was a member of the 
Brotherhood of Traveling Jewelers, the 
Traveling Jewelers Association, Bedford 
Lodge No. 574, F. & A. M., and the 
Kismet Temple of Shriners. 

He had been a widower for the past 
10 years, and had no children. He is 
survived by distant cousins. The funeral 
was held Monday at the Fairchild 
Chapel, 86 Lefferts Place, Brooklyn, with 
burial at Greenwood Cemetery. 








Jewelers’ Gold Bars Withdrawn and 
Exchanged at New York 
Week Ended April 26, 1930. 


The U. S. Assay Office reports: 
Gold bars exchanged for gold . 


GM ovkew exaviceeeaes haeene $571,176.66 
Gold bars paid depositors...... 42,695.73 
WORD ockicwderdecussweteds $613,872.39 


Of this, gold bars exchanged for gold 
coins are reported as follows: 








Date Exchange 
po) A rere rrr ere $311,494.49 
- BE cCeCecse teen dewesuns 55,384.91 
ERR ee rere 76,168.04 

” re rr 46,730.15 

» ES Se ae ee 56,144.38 

- | eee nee rane ern ere 25,254.69 

OGRE. aces dicduvecaawaess $571,176.66 
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Pre-Convention Rally Stresses Impor- 
tance of Trade Show and Pageant 
of Jewels at Los Angeles, 

May 12, 13 and 14 


Los ANGELES, April 26.—Enthusiasm 
and friendliness were manifest last eve- 
ning at a pre-convention jewelers’ rally 
held in the Franco-Italian room of the 
Hotel Alexander. The rally was given 
by the merchants to stress the impor- 
tance and benefits to be derived at the 
Trade Show and Pageant of Jewels, to 
be given in conjunction with the 1930 
convention of the California Gold and 
Silversmiths’ Association, which is to be 
held at the Hotel Biltmore May 12, 13 
and 14. 

More than 200 retail and wholesale 
jewelers gathered for dinner. It was 
an inspiring moment when merchants 
who are pitted against one another in 
business forgot their commercial status 
and rose together to clasp hands and 
sing a lively song. 

After dinner Chairman J. Herbert 
Hall of Pasadena proceeded immediately 
with the business of the evening. 

Clarence Runyon of Huntington Park 
made a convention address and in it 
depicted the great success the eigh- 
teenth annual convention was bound to 
have. James A. Apffel, chairman of 
the Pageant of Jewels Committee, gave 
a brief résumé of what was to be offered 
delegates and visitors in the way of 
spectacular entertainment. Then Secre- 
tary Allen, who has been working as- 
siduously for several months to organize 
the Pageant and Trade Show, explained 
what had been accomplished. S. M. 
Irmas, Los Angeles, spoke on the pub- 
licity gained and to be gained for the 
jewelry industry, and he was followed 
by G. R. Finley, Compton, who reported 
on the plans for entertaining the ladies 
attending the convention and Trade 
Show. Glenn Averill of the Southeast 
Retail Jewelers Association explained 
that a golf tourney and big golf dinner 
will be held at the Biltmore Hotel on 
the evening of May 12 and H. Preston 
Smith dwelt impressively on the Pageant 
of Jewels and the closing banquet, ar- 
ranged for May 14, which will be a culi- 
nary masterpiece. 

At the conclusion of the meeting Miss 
Peggy Hamilton, the famous cinema au- 
thority on dress, who will have full 
charge of staging the Pageant of Jewels, 
gave a witty and amusing talk. Miss 
Hamilton wore about a half million dol- 
lars’ worth of pearls, diamonds and other 
precious ornaments. 








Market Prices for Silver Bars 


The following are the quotations for 
silver bars in London and New York as 
reported for the past week: 

Selling Price 


London U.S. Gov’t New York 

Date Official Assay Bars Official 
April 22.. 19% 45% 42% 
= 23.. 19}2 45% 42% 
By 24.. 1954 44% 42% 
ae 19} 45 425% 
re 1933 44% 42% 
28.. 19}3 44% 42% 
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Answer Pittman’s Attack 





Chairman of Jewelers Vigilance Committee 
Refutes Statements Made in Letter to 
Nevada Senator 


The unwarranted attack on the Jewel- 
ers Vigilance Committee made by Sena- 
tor Key Pittman, of Nevada, April 18, 
before the upper house of Congress was 
answered this week by Harry C. Larter, 
chairman of the jewelry organization 
in a letter sent directly to Senator Pitt- 
man. Inasmuch as the Nevada Senator’s 
tirade against the Jewelers Vigilance 
Committee was made before the open 
Senate and published in the Congres- 
sional Record and in the daily papers 
as well, a copy of the letter of Chairman 
Larter answering these statements, has 
been forwarded to every member of Con- 


gress. 

Chairman Larter’s letter which is sent 
under date of April 29, reads: 

“On Friday, April 18, you spoke in the 
Senate on the proposed duty of 30 cents 
an ounce on silver as recorded on page 
7592 in the Congressional Record, and 
quoted in the public press. 

“We note that you did not refute any 
of the fundamental objections raised 
against this proposed tariff, but you did, 
however, make certain statements 
against the Jewelers Vigilance Commit- 
tee, which we must conclude were made 
through lack of information; permit us, 
therefore, to correct the wrong impres- 
sion you have created. 

“You compared our Committee to the 
committee that represented the “power 
combine” and referred to it as an over- 
zealous committee working for pay. 

“The Vigilance Committee was formed 
during the World War to serve our coun- 
try and defend all branches of our trade 
against unfair attacks and unjust legis- 
lation. No member of our Committee 
has ever received a dollar in pay; we 
maintain no offices and have no paid 
officers or employes. 

“You suggested that the editorial in 
the Engineering and Mining Journal was 
inspired and written by the same person 
who wrote the brief prepared by the 
Jewelers Vigilance Committee. We deny 
that we have at any time conferred or 
been in communication with this publica- 
tion, or any member of its staff; and 
regret that we cannot claim any credit 
for this very excellent editorial. 

“You said that the Vigilance Commit- 
tee ‘had the tariff on manufactured 
silverware raised from 60 to 65 per 
cent. Our Committee had absolutely 
nothing to do with this increase, directly 
or indirectly. 

“In conclusion, you stated that ‘This 
Vigilance Committee will have an oppor- 
tunity at the next session to earn some 
money,’ and suggested that we should be 
investigated by a Lobby Committee. 

“If presenting to members of Congress 
facts obtained from Government records 
and other authoritative sources; if 
pointing out misstatements presented as 
arguments in favor of this proposed 
duty; if arousing the trade affected, 
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to a danger which would harm it seri- 
ously, and which might even wipe out 
certain branches of the industry; if 
all this is lobbying, then we are guilty, 
and would welcome an investigation, as 
it will afford us an opportunity to vin- 
dicate our officers and organization in 
the eyes of the public who read the 
charges made in the press of the coun- 
try. 

“We would also like to learn if business 
and business men have a right to protect 
themselves against unsound and discrimi- 
natory legislation. 

“Very truly yours, 
“JEWELERS VIGILANCE COMMITTEE, 
(Signed) “H. C. LARTER, Chairman. 

P. S.—“We are sending a copy of this 

letter to all members of Congress.” 








Progress of the Capper-Kelly Bill 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 29.—A 
special rule will be asked this week of 
the Rules Committee of the House of 
Representatives for consideration of the 
Kelly price maintenance bill. It is be- 
lieved that the rule will be granted. 

Representative Kelly is of the opinion 
that action will be taken by the House 
at the present session of Congress on 
his bill. The situation in the Senate is 
different. It may not be passed by the 
Senate during the present session. 

It will be recalled that this bill has 
been favorably reported by the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. That committee will have to 
ask for a special rule from the Rules 
Committee. Representative Parker of 
New York, chairman of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
has assured Mr. Kelly that this will be 
done during the present week. Mr. Kelly 
believes that his bill will be presented to 
the House as soon as it has finished con- 
sideration of the tariff bill, which will 
probably be by the end of this week. 








Well Balanced Program 





Events of the Illinois Jewelers’ Association 
Convention, May 12-13 at Rockford 


Cuicaco, April 26.—Officers and com- 
mittees of the Illinois Retail Jewelers’ 
Association, have been very busy during 
the past month arranging a well bal- 
anced program for the benefit of their 
members and non-member _ jewelers 
throughout the State of Illinois. Ad- 
dresses that are of great interest and 
importance will be discussed by promi- 
nent men in the trade. Their program 
is as follows: 


MONDAY, MAY 12 


9 a. m.—Registration of members and visitors ; 
Badges at convention headquarters, 11th 
floor, Faust Hotel. 

10 a. m.—Community singing ; Meeting called 
to order by President Harry E. Stout; 
Invocation, Rev. A. W. Carlson. 

10.15 a. m—Address of welcome by Burton 
Chapman, Rockford Jewelers’ Club; Ad- 
dress of welcome by Hon. J. H. Hall- 
strom, Mayor of Rockford; Short talk by 
Clarence Patrick, Rockford Chamber of 
Commerce; Response by Ben J. Haga- 
mann of Chicago. 
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10.30 a, m.—Report of officers; President 
Stout’s report; Report of Secretary- 
Treasurer; Appointment of committees. 

10.45 a. m.—Adjourn ; Busses to Sheets Rock- 
ford Silver Co. and Rockford Furniture 
Co.; Luncheon at Sinissippi Park ; Busses 
to hotel. 

2 p. m.—Convention called to order by Presi- 
dent Stout; Ladies’ theatre party, 
Coronada Theatre; Ride about city. 

2.15 & m.+—Report of delegates to National 

onvention, Wm. Gibson; Popular songs, 

Ethel Kelinson; 2.30 p. m.—Address, 

P. M. Fahrendorf; Treasurer JEWELERS’ 
CIRCULAR: “Business Shipwrecks.” 

3 p. m.—Magician, A. N. Ross. 

3.15 p. m.—Address, Barney Thompson, Rock- 
ford Daily Republican: “Advertising.” 
3.45 p. m.—Address, J. L. Keenan, The Iilinois 

Watch: “The Future of the American 
Watch”; Adjourn. 
6.30 p. m.—Smérgasbord (buffet supper). 


TUESDAY, MAY 13 


9.30 a. m.—Convention called to order; Com- 
munity singing, led by David C. Nelson. 

9.45 a. m.—Greetings from representative Na- 
tional Retail Jewelers’ Association. 

0 a. m.—Address, R. W. Bolles, Wm. A. 
Rogers, Ltd.: “Modern Merchandising” ; 
Popular songs, Ethel Kelinson. 

11 a. m.—Talk, Wm. McKee of the “Pluggers.” 

11.30 a. m.—Address, E. Gulbrandson, Sheets 
Rockford Silver Co.: “Selling the Goods.” 

12 m.—Luncheon; Speakers: Hon. Fred E. 
Sterling, Lieutenant Governor of Illinois ; 
Flint Grinnell, Chicago Better Business 
Bureau: “The Wholesale-Retailer.” 

1.15 p. m.—Executive session: Retail jewelers 
only ; Convention called to order by Presi- 
dent Stout; Question box; Report of com- 
mittee on resolutions; Nominations on 
auditing; Installation of officers; Open 

; aeneen. 

Pp. m.—Banquet and dance; Speaker, J. H. 
Hudson, Illinois Chamber of Commerce. 


This annual convention will be held 
at the Faust Hotel, Rockford, Ill., on 
Monday and Tuesday, May 12 and 13. 
Preparations are being made to accom- 
modate several hundred guests. 

The ladies are especially invited to at- 
attend this convention. There will be 
a great deal of entertainment for them, 
such as theater and card parties. 








Window Displays on Fifth Avenue 
(Continued from page 45) 








and liberally supplied with water. The 
orchid bowl is designed to support the 
flowers properly and to provide ample 
water at the base of the stems. 

The center dish of silver, ornamented 
with carved coral Buddhistic figures, was 
the inspiration for this Oriental window 
display. The flowers shown in the dish 
are the exotic anthuriums in shades of 
deep red coral. 

The silver candlesticks support carved 
red Chinese candles. Silver designs in 
coffee set, water pitcher, and vases are 
derived from the Chinese. Included in 
the display are bead necklaces in vary- 
ing shades of coral and lapis. The 
numerous objects of art are Chinese in 
character. 








Sustained in part by a brisk repair 
business, Rochester, N. Y., retail jewelers 
reported a slight pickup in a number of 
lines last week. Watches showed a 
slight upturn, along with gifts and a 
small number of rings. Proximity of 
Easter and spring commencement was 
credited in part for the advance, but it 
was generally believed that a business 
revival is opening up. 
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Clarifies Duty on Time Pieces 





Conferees on the Tariff Bill Issue Official Explanation of the Watch and Clock Schedules Which 
Have Been Adopted, Telling in Detail, the Meaning and Reasons for the Changes 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 30.—The 
conferees on the tariff bill in explaining 
the watch and clock amendments as 
adopted in conference make the follow- 
ing official explanation in their reports: 


WATCHES 


On amendment No. 327: Under the 
existing law a duty is imposed upon 
watch movements at specific rates, based 
upon the number of jewels contained 
therein, the rates running from 75 cents 
each on watch movements having less 
than 7 jewels to $10.75 each on those 
having more than 17 jewels, while watch- 
cases and parts of watches were dutiable 
at 45 per cent ad valorem. Jewels for 
watches, clocks, meters, or compasses 
were dutiable at 10 per cent ad valorem, 
and enameled dials for watches or other 
instruments at 3 cents each and 45 per 
cent ad valorem. The House bill com- 
pletely rewrites the language of the 
existing law, and provides a new basis 
of classification, depending upon the phy- 
sical characteristics of the mechanism. 
The provisions of the paragraph are 
made to apply to time-keeping, time- 
measuring, or time-indicating mecha- 
nisms, devices, and instruments, whether 
or not designed to be worn or carried 
on or about the person, if less than 1.77 
inches wide and if having any type of 
stem, rim, or self-winding mechanism, 
and watch movements designed or in- 
tended to be worn or carried on or about 
the person, any of the above if complete- 
ly assembled, whether or not in cases, 
containers, or housings. The basic rates 
are adjusted according to the size of the 
movements and run from $1.25 each on 
those more than 1% inches wide to $2.50 
each on those six-tenths of 1 inch or less 
in width, with a reduction in these rates 
of 40 per cent if such movements have 
only 1 jewel or no jewels, and an addi- 
tional duty of 20 cents for each jewel 
in excess of 7. The House bill also 
imposes an additional duty of $1 for each 
adjustment with a minimum adjustment 
rate of $3 in the case of all watches 
containing 15 or more jewels and 1 inch 
or more in diameter, and a further duty 
of $1 each if constructed or designed to 
operate for a period in excess of 47 hours 
without rewinding, or if self-winding, 
or if a self-winding device may be 


incorporated therein. Parts (except 
pillar or bottom plates) not  con- 
stituting a subassembly, and main- 


springs, are made dutiable at 65 per cent 
ad valorem; pillar or bottom plates were 
subjected to one-half the amount of duty 
borne by the complete movement; and 
each subassembly was subjected to the 
same rate of duty as the complete move- 
ment. On jewels, a duty of 10 per cent 
ad valorem was imposed, and on dials 


whether or not attached to movements, a 
duty of 5 cents each and 45 per cent ad 
valorem. Cases were made dutiable at 
various rates, depending upon the com- 
ponent material, and whether or not set 
with precious, semiprecious, or imitation 
precious or semiprecious stones. The 
Senate amendment strikes out the House 
text and restores the language and rates 
of existing law. The House recedes with 
an amendment, using the House bill as 
a basis, making certain changes in lan- 
guage and certain changes in substance. 
The principal changes in substance are 
as follows: 

(1) The amendment takes out of the 
operation of the paragraph all time- 
keeping and time-measuring mechanisms 
not designed to be, or such as are not 
ordinarily, worn on or carried about the 
person. 

(2) The minimum $3 adjustment rate 
of the House bill has been removed. 

(3) Movements, ete., having more than 
17 jewels, whether adjusted or un- 
adjusted, and whether with or without 
dials, are given a flat rate of $10.75 each 
in lieu of the rates fixed in the House 
bill. 

PARTS OF WATCHES 


(4) Parts for repair purposes to the 
extent of 4 per cent of the value of any 
shipment of complete movements, ete. 
(except plates, bridges, and jewels), 
whether or not constituting subassemb- 
lies, are made dutiable at 45 per cent 
ad valorem, the same rate as in the pres- 
ent act. Assemblies and subassemblies 
(other than those to which the 45 per 
cent rate applies) are made dutiable as 
follows: 3 cents for each piece of mate- 
rial except jewels (20 cents each), and 
except pillar or bottom plates (half the 
duty on the complete movement, etc.), 
and except balance assemblies (50 cents 
for the entire assembly). No assembly 
or subassembly is to be subject to more 
duty than the duty on the complete move- 
ments, etc., nor to a less duty than 45 
per cent. 

DIALS 


(5) The dial duty of the House bill 
is not imposed on dials attached to move- 
ments having more than 17 jewels. 


CLOCKS 


On amendment No. 328: Under the 
existing law a duty is imposed on clocks 
and clock movements, including lever 
clock movements, and clockwork mecha- 
nisms, cased or uncased, whether im- 
ported complete or in parts, and any 
device or mechanism having an essential 
operating feature intended for measur- 
ing time, distance, or fares, or the flow- 
age of water, gas, electricity, or similar 
uses, or for regulating or controlling the 
speed of arbors, drums, disks, or similar 


uses, or for recording, indicating, or per- 
forming any operation or function at a 
predetermined time or times, any of the 
foregoing whether wholly or partly com- 
plete or knocked down, based on the num- 
ber of jewels in the escapement and on 
the value, at rates running from 35 cents 
each and 45 per cent ad valorem on those 
having no jewels, to $4 each and 45 per 
cent ad valorem on those with over four 
jewels, while cases and casings for clock- 
work mechanisms imported separately 
were dutiable at 45 per cent ad valorem; 
and parts not specially provided for at 
50 per cent ad valorem (jewels for clocks 
dutiable under Par. 367 at 10 per cent 
ad valorem under both House bill and 
Senate amendment). 

The House bill entirely rewrites the 
language, providing classification pri- 
marily on the basis of whether complete- 
ly assembled or in subassemblies or 
subassemblies of parts. The paragraphs 
of the House bill apply to the following: 
Clocks, clock movements, including lever 
movements, clockwork mechanisms, time- 
keeping, time-measuring, or time-indicat- 
ing mechanisms, devices, and instru- 
ments, synchronous and subsynchronous 
motors of less than one-fortieth of 1 
horsepower, and any mechanism, device, 
or instrument intended or suitable for 
measuring time, distance, speed, or fares, 
or the flowage of water, gas, or elec- 
tricity, or similar uses, or for regulating, 
indicating, or controlling the speed of 
arbors, drums, disks, or similar uses, or 
for recording or indicating time, or for 
recording, indicating, or performing any 
operation or function at a predetermined 
time or times, all the above (except the 
articles enumerated or described in Par. 
367), if completely assembled, whether 
or not in cases, containers, or housings. 
The House bill also provides rates for 
complete movements, etc., and for sub- 
assemblies of two or more pieces (except 
plates) of from 55 cents each and 65 per 
cent ad valorem to $4.50 each and 65 
per cent ad valorem, with an additionai 
cumulative duty of 25 cents for each 
jewel or substitute for jewel. The House 
bill also provides rates on plates of one- 
half the duty on the complete movement, 
on cases of 45 per cent ad valorem, on 
dials 50 per cent ad valorem, and on 
other parts 65 per cent. The House bill 
also separately mentions taximeters and 
provides a rate of 85 per cent ad valo- 
rem. 

The House recedes with amendments 
making a few changes in language and 
some changes in substance. The impor- 
tant changes in substance are as follows: 


MOTORS 


(1) Synchronous and subsynchronous 
motors of less than one-fortieth of 1 
(Continued on page 85) 
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Virginia-Carolinas Joint Convention 





Members of Three State Organizations Meet in Greensboro, 
N.C., April 28 and 29—Special Session Held by Each State 
—Officers Elected and Other Business Transacted 


GREENSBORO, N. C., April 30.—The 
joint convention of the Virginia, North 
and South Carolina Retail Jewelers’ As- 
sociation, which was held here on Mon- 
day and Tuesday, proved to be one of the 
most successful gatherings of jewelers 
held in this section of the country in 
years. It was attended by a delegation 
of over 250 people and was a marked 
success in every way. A banquet was 
held Monday evening and a splendid 
vaudeville entertainment was given. Dur- 
ing the two days’ session many questions 
of importance in the jewelry trade were 
discussed, a number of excellent ad- 
dresses delivered, resolutions adopted and 
officers elected. It was decided to hold 
the joint North Carolina-Virginia con- 
vention in Roanoke, Va., next year. 


MONDAY 


President Arnold Schiffman called the 
members of the three associations to- 
gether shortly after 10 a. m. and after 
the prayer by Rabbi Milton Ellis and 
the address of welcome by Mayor R. R. 
King, a further address of welcome 
was given by Wm. G. Frasier, who is 
secretary of the North Carolina asso- 
ciation and president of the A.N.R.J. 
Then came responses by W. S. Allen for 
the South Carolina association, Leo F. 
Henebry for the Virginia association and 
Frank Selig for the North Carolina as- 
sociation. After the introduction of the 
visitors’ salesmen each State association 
assembled in private rooms for their re- 
spective business sessions. 


VIRGINIA SESSION 


Members of the Virginia Association 
met at 11.15 a. m. at the call of Presi- 
dent Martin, who delivered his annual 
report. The report of Secretary Russow, 
which followed, showed that there were 
104 members in the organization and 
that the membership consisted of 91 per 
cent of the more important business con- 
cerns in the State. He asked aid in 
getting members in the outlying dis- 
tricts. The treasurer’s report read by 
the secretary showed a substantial bal- 
ance. 

The morning session ended with the 
appointment by the president of three 
committees as follows: Resolutions: M. 
Harrison, T. W. Johns and Fred J. 
Palmer. Auditing: S. C. McChesney, W. 
H. Towe and R. T. Hathcock. Nominat- 
ing: George Barclay, Leo Henebry and 
H. M. Cloutier. 

After the barbecue which they at- 
tended at noon with the members of the 
other associations, President Martin 


called the meeting to order late in the 
afternoon; Secretary Russow announced 
two new members and two reinstate- 
ments. 


A general discussion of trade topics 
followed with the reports of the commit- 
tees and the following officers were 
elected: President, F. L. Moose, Roanoke; 
first vice-president, M. R. Brown, Dan- 
ville; second vice-president, Raymond 
Paul, Norfolk; third vice-president, S. 
C. McChesney, Bristol; fourth vice- 
president, H. N. Cloutier, Waynesboro; 
secretary-treasurer, O. F. Russow, Roan- 
oke. The executive committee consists of 
M. Harrison, A. F. Jahnke and Leo F. 
Henebry. The delegates to national con- 
vention are: O. F. Russow and F. L. 
Moose. 


NORTH CAROLINA SESSION 


After the North Carolina association 
had been called to order by President 
Schiffman, a number of new members 
were accepted. President Schiffman made 
no report, saying that the matter was 
covered in that of Wm. G. Frasier. He 
then appointed committees as follows: 
Auditing: J. G. Campen, chairman; R. 
L. Jenkins, A. E. Sheets. Resolutions: 
Frank Selig, chairman; W. L. Best, R. 
L. Bowman, Mrs. M. P. Churchwell. 
By-Laws: F. E. Starnes, chairman; Geo. 
E. Bisanar, H. G. Matthew, Walter D. 
Leonard, W. E. Patton, W. J. Roland. 
Membership: W. E. Lineback, chairman; 
A. Cohn, S. B. Mace, A. E. Sheets, C. T. 
Teague, Chas. Parker. 

Like the other associations they then 
adjourned for the barbecue at Sedge- 
field, convening late in the afternoon to 
receive the reports of the various com- 
mittees. The following officers were then 
elected: President, W. E. Lineback, 
Winston-Salem; vice-president Western 
District, F. E. Starnes, Albemarle; vice- 
president Central District, C. F. Neese, 
Burlington; vice-president Eastern Dis- 
trict, W. L. Best, Greenville; secretary- 
treasurer, W. G. Frasier. 

The executive committee elected was 
Arnold A. Schiffman and H. G. Mat- 
thew. The delegates to the national con- 
vention are Arnold Schiffman, Fred N. 
Day and W. E. Lineback. 


SouTH CAROLINA SESSION 


This session was but a nominal one, 
only about 10 jewelers being present. 
Unfortunately, the president of the or- 
ganization had become ill while enroute 
to the convention and his report was not 
read. A brief report was made by the 
secretary. It was believed in the opinion 
of the secretary and others than the tri- 
state convention was not practical owing 
to the long distance that many of the 
South Carolina jewelers had to travel. 

The only business transacted was the 
election of officers, which resulted as fol- 
lows: President (re-elected), L. A. 
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Hall, Beaufort; first vice-president, 
Hewlett Sullivan, Greenville; second 


vice-president, R. H. Allan, Charleston; 
secretary-treasurer (re-elected), Johan- 
nes B. Sylvan, Columbia. 

The executive committee, all re-elected, 
consisted of R. W. Muncaster, chairman, 
Florence; W. S. Allan, Charleston; W. 
E. Avery, Columbia; Sam Orr Tribble, 
Anderson; H. K. Thair, Greenwood. 

The delegates to national convention 
are: Wm. P. Cart, Charleston, and J. B. 
Sylvan. 

The place of meeting next year will be 
either at Columbia or Sumter. 


Tuesday 


Tuesday morning’s session opened at 
10 o’clock, R. J. Martin presiding. Mr. 
Martin made a few remarks touching on 
the importance of holding State group 
meetings in order to create a greater in- 
terest in association work. He urged an 
increase in dues with a view to building 
up both the State and national associa- 
tions. H. G. Matthew, mentioning the 
various activities of the national asso- 
ciation, stressed the work now being done 
on the Capper-Kelly bill, the fight against 
the proposed 30 per cent tariff on silver, 
the cooperation given to obtain a revision 
of the tariff on diamonds; the work on 
stamping laws and the splendid effort 
being put forth in conjunction with the 
United States Department of Commerce 
by a Questionnaire Committee, which is 
composed of some of the leading jewelers. 
He also commented on the cooperation in 
the State associations in an organized 
fight for helpful legislation. He pointed 
out that at present there is a willingness 
on the part of the State associations to 
assist the A. N. R. J. A. in every way, 
and stressed the fact that harmony pre- 
vails in the ranks of the A. N. R. J. A. 

William G. Frasier, president of the 
A. N. R. J. A., spoke on the work of the 
Horological Institute of America and re- 
prints of the editorial appearing May 
19, 1929, in THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR 
were distributed, together with applica- 
tion blanks. President Frasier urged 
that all attend the national convention in 
New York in September, stating that it 
would be the best one ever held. At this 
point O. F. Russow presented retiring 
President Martin of the Virginia Asso- 
ciation with a sterling silver salad bow] 
as an appreciation from the members of 
the Virginia association for his untiring 
efforts to promote the welfare of that or- 
ganization. 

A general discussion followed regard- 
ing the unethical distribution of some 
jewelry catalogs. Paul Donelan then de- 
livered an address and he was followed 
by E. L. Brownhill, who gave a talk on 
merchandising. 

TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


Tuesday afternoon’s session was called 
to order by Arnold Schiffman at 2.50 
o’clock, and he turned the gavel over to 
R. H. Allan, vice-president of the South 
Carolina Association who highly com- 
mended splendid tri-State program and 
attendance. 





(Continued on page 85) 
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NEW YORK NOTES 





Bernstein & Chatelain, formerly at 87 
Nassau St., are now located at 116 Nas- 
sau St. 


M. Juchnowecky, diamonds and mount- 
ings, has moved from 33 Forsyth St. to 
18 Eldridge St. 

Maximilian Keehn, located for 20 
years at 1204 Sixth Ave., has moved to 
new quarters at 1262 Sixth Ave. 

C. Francis Johansen has leased a 
jewelry store at 104-40 Jamaica Ave., 
Richmond Hill, for a long term. 

M. D. Arnow, manufacturing jeweler, 
is now located in Room 1007, 64 W. 48th 
St., having moved from 15 W. 47th St. 

Al Goldenberg, representing Abram- 
son & Schanfein, Inc., 36 John St., left 
recently on a trip through the Middle 
West. 

I. Steil, formerly of Steil & Chaitin, is 
now located at 49 Maiden Lane. The 
partnership of Steil & Chaitin has been 
dissolved. 

The Pavay Jewelry Co., formerly lo- 
cated at 102 Fulton St., is now estab- 
lished in new quarters in Room 706, 106 
Fulton St. 

George A. Tyrrel, wholesale jeweler, is 
now located in new quarters in Room 
707, 9 Maiden Lane. He was formerly at 
90 Nassau St. 

Pals & Solow, diamond cutters, have 
moved from their old address, 15 John 
St., and are now located in Room 1608, 
71 Nassau St. 

B. Wallman, diamond importer, 95 
Nassau St., sailed on the Statendam last 
Friday on a visit to the European dia- 
mond markets. 

The Times Watch Co. formerly lo- 
cated at 87 Nassau St., is now estab- 
lished in new quarters in the Lincoln 
building, 60 E. 42nd St. 

J. Berg & Sons, manufacturers and 
designers, are now located in larger 
quarters at 42 W. 48th St. Their old ad- 
dress was 105 Fulton St. 

Announcement has been made that 
Fred C. Kay is now covering mid-western 
territory for Kittay & Blitz, importers 
and cutters, 22 W. 48th St. 

Announcement has been made that the 
Consolidated Watch Co., formerly of 77 
Nassau St., is now located in new quar- 
ters on the ninth floor of 65 Nassau St. 
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Harry Goldstone, 48 W. 48th St., will 
open on May 10 a cash and credit jewel- 
ry store at 2 Main St., Hempstead, L. I. 
The store will be known as the May Co. 

Walter Lewy of Lewy & Co., 329 Fifth 
Ave., is sailing for Europe tomorrow 
(Friday) on the Rotterdam, to visit 
France and Germany on a buying trip. 
He will be gone about six weeks. 

N. Herman & Son announce their re- 
moval to 562 Fifth Ave., after 40 years 
of business at 271 Grand St., this city. 





They will continue their retail and whole- 
sale jewelry business at that address. 

Martin Klein, diamond importer, for- 
merly at 87 Nassau St., is now located in 
larger quarters, Room 1703, 8 W. 40th 
St. It was erroneously reported last 
week that he had moved to 8 W. 48th St. 

Delahay & Astor, Inc., diamond cutters 
and importers, are now located in Rooms 
1206-07, 15 Maiden Lane, in the quarters 
formerly occupied by the Ostby & Bar- 
ton Co. They have moved from 2 John 
St. 
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VIF i POPOLTS 


The annual dinner of the past pres- 
idents of the 24 Karat Club of New 
York will be held tomorrow night at the 
Hotel Elysee, 60 E. 54th St., at 7 o’clock. 
Eighteen past presidents of the organi- 
zation are expected to be in attendance 
at this function which is tendered by 
DeWitt A. Davidson, the president now 
in office. 


The Time-Service Co., watch repair- 
ing, is now located in new quarters at 
516 Fifth Ave., corner of 43rd St. Sam 
Bernard, manager of the concern, is 
lecturing tomorrow evening (Friday), 
at the Central Branch, Young Men’s 
Christian Association, 55 Hanson Place, 
Brooklyn. His subject will be “Time: 
We All Have It; How Do We Measure 
It?” 

The Timeology Hikers have planned 
the following program for the month of 
May: On May 83 they will visit Inwood 
Park; May 10, Indian Head; May 17, a 
trip to Silver Lake, Staten Island; May 
24, meet at Van Cortlandt Park to go 
to the Arboretrum; May 31, a trip to 
Tibbet’s Brook Park after meeting at 
the Woodlawn I. R. T. Subway Station. 


W. N. Dutemple, widely known mem- 
ber of the jewelry trade, has announced 
that he is leaving his business at 9 
Maiden Lane to enjoy a vacation at his 
home in Darien, Conn. Mr. Dutemple 
has for 13 years been New York repre- 
sentative for the Union Plate & Wire Co. 
of Attleboro, Mass., and terminates his 
long association with that firm today 
(Thursday). He is a native of Provi- 
dence, R. I., and came to New York in 
1892, representing his father’s firm, 
W. R. Dutemple & Co., of Providence, 
and has been located in 9 Maiden Lane 
since 1899. He is an active member of 
the Jewelers’ Fraternal Association, and 
has been secretary-treasurer of that or- 
ganization for 13 years. He has no defi- 
nite plans for the future. 


The Police Department has asked THE 
JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR to help find a watch 
bracelet which a New York jeweler re- 
cently delivered to a messenger and 
which was lost. The messenger had to 
go from Maiden Lane to an address on 
Fulton St., and somewhere between the 
two places the watch bracelet, which is 
a very valuable one, disappeared. This 
occurred on April 19. ‘The case number 
of the watch is 336. It is of platinum 
and is set with 202 diamonds, eight 
baguettes, 18 emeralds cut and 176 round 
diamonds. The movement had been 
taken from the bracelet at the time it 
was delivered to the messenger, who in- 
tended to have a new crystal put in the 
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York’s uptown jewelry district. The 
customer list is nation-wide and includes 
hundreds of representative wholesale 
and retail jewelers. The factory and 
office equipment is all modern and up- 
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going concern at a very inviting figure. 
Box K-2706, care Jewelers’ Circular, 
239 W. 39th St., New York. 
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It is only by maintaining close 
contact thru THE JEWELERS’ 
CIRCULAR that Jewelers away 
from fashion centers are able to 
keep properly posted on what’s 
going on in the industry at 
large, and by so doing, help 
themselves to get more jewelry 
sold right, and at a profit. 
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watch. Jewelers are asked to be on the 
lookout for this watch bracelet and if it 
is offered for sale or if a pawnbroker has 
it offered in pawn, THE JEWELERS’ CIR- 
CULAR should be notified. 


H. Rosenstreich, jeweler, is now lo- 
cated in Room 1209, 106 Fulton St. 


Sol Charak has opened a jewelry 
store at 7218 Third Ave., Brooklyn. 

Cohen & Platzer announce their re- 
moval from 87 Nassau St. to new quar- 
ters in 62 W. 47th St. 


The next meeting of the Jewelers 
Square Club of New York will be held 
Monday evening at the Hotel Piccadilly. 

Morris Fay, formerly with the P. G. F. 
Jewelers, 102 Fulton St., is now a mem- 
ber of the firm of Fay & Rubenstein, 87 
Nassau St. 


A. S. W. General Service System, 
watchmakers and jewelers, announce that 
they are now located in Room 1008, 36 
W. 47th St. 

A. Chapatte, wholesale jeweler and 
watchmaker, formerly at 36 W. 47th St., 
is now located in new and larger quar- 
ters at 10 W. 47th St. 

The executive board of the New York 
City Retail Jewelers Association will hold 
its monthly meeting tomorrow evening 
at the Hotel Astor at 9 o’clock. 


The W. Green Electric Co., 2 John St., 
has equipped the New Yorker Hotel with 
polishing motors for their several depart- 
ments where these motors are needed. 

Leo Weil, representing S. Langsdorf 
& Co., Inc., 72 Spring St., is now mak- 
ing his 18th annual visit to his friends 
among the trade in New York State. 

Max Krizitzin, jewelry manufactur- 
er, formerly with the Pazay Jewelry 
Co., 102 Fulton St., announces that he is 
now located in Room 1209, 106 Fulton 
St. 

Kramer Bros., 3630 Broadway, an- 
nounce that starting today (Thursday), 
they are enlarging their quarters. Busi- 
ness will proceed as usual during the al- 
terations. 


E. S. Feinstein & Co., 9 Maiden Lane, 
have purchased the complete balance of 
stock of diamond jewelry, gold and gold 
filled jewelry from Jonas Koch, 307 
Fifth Ave. 


Samuel Levine, jeweler, 1185 Flatbush 
Ave., Brooklyn, filed a voluntary petition 
in bankruptcy last Thursday. The assets 
are listed as $7,000, while the liabilities 
amount to $8,838. 

Stephen Varni, of the Stephen Varni 
Co., importers of precious stones, 15 
Maiden Lane, is sailing on the Lancastria 
tomorrow (Friday), to visit the foreign 
agents of his firm. 

J. W. Brandt & Co., 341-347 Fifth 
Ave., are offering their creditors a set- 
tlement of 25 cents on the dollar, 15 cents 
in cash and 10 cents payable by note. 
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The assets of the firm are listed at $5,800, 
while the liabilities amount to $32,371. 


The stock of Shaw’s Jewelry, Inc., 450 
Fifth Ave., has been moved to one of 
the firm’s other stores at 574 Fifth Ave., 
where the combined establishments will 
be operated under the name of Barrett’s 
Jewelry, Inc. 

Mr. Kleinfeld, representing the Star 
Jewelry Co., Inc., 307 Fifth Ave., is sail- 
ing for Europe Saturday on the Levia- 
than, and will visit France, Germany, 
Austria and Czechoslovakia on a buying 
trip. He will be gone about eight weeks. 


Davidson Bros., diamond importers, 
71 Nassau St., have announced that 





during the latter part of this week they 
will open a branch office at 580 Fifth 
Ave. They will also move their down- 
town office from Room 303 to Room 1104, 
71 Nassau St. 


Seaman Miller, referee in the matter of 
the bankruptcy of Cross & Beguelin, 15 
Maiden Lane, has ordered that all the 
creditors of the firm appear at his office 
at 20 Vesey St., next Monday, at 1 p. m., 
to show cause why the Irving Trust Co., 
receiver in bankruptcy, should not con- 
tinue the receivership. 

The trial of Edward A. Bradnac, of 
Squire & Bradnac, 21 Maiden Lane, who 
was indicted on three grand larcency 
charges, is scheduled for next Tuesday 
in Part Six of the Court of General 
Sessions, before Judge Max Levine. 
Bradnac is accused of pawning precious 
stones which, it is alleged, he had pro- 
cured on memorandum from three New 
York jewelry concerns. 

At a recent meeting of stockholders 
the following were elected directors of 
Handy & Harman, dealers in precious 
metals at 57 William St.: John F. Har- 
man, H. H. De Loss, Walter H. Bennett, 
Cortlandt W. Handy, Gustav H. Nie- 
meyer, Robert H. Leach, Howard W. 
Boynton. The officers chosen are: John 
F. Harman, chairman of the board; Cort- 
landt W. Handy, president; Gustav H. 
Niemeyer, vice-president; J. L. Brush, 
treasurer; H. W. Boynton, assistant 
treasurer, and H. W. Spaulding, secre- 
tary. 

In the United States Marshal’s sale 
of precious stones taken from smugglers, 
which was held last Thursday in the 
Brooklyn Federal building, a total of 
$58,860 was realized on four seizures. 
Prior to the sale the goods were ap- 
praised at $78,275. ‘Two of the seizures 
were sold to Rowe’s Inc., 34 Park Row. 
for totals of $20,000 and $30,000. These 
lots were composed wholly of diamonds. 
The third seizure which included two 
pearl necklaces, two unset diamonds, and 
15 unset diamonds, was purchased by I. 
Bergman. The fourth seizure was com- 
prised of seven lots of cut diamonds and 
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loose stones which were sold individually, 
bringing a total of $16,735. 


An interesting piece of news has been 
received from Switzerland about a mer- 
ger which has just taken place in the 
Swiss watch industry in which the Mimo 
Watch Co., whose New York office is lo- 
cated at 21 Maiden Lane, has bought all 
the assets, trade names, patents and ma- 
chinery of Fabrique Girard-Perregaux 
& Co., one of the oldest and most famous 
watch factories in the world, founded in 
Geneva in 1791. Girard-Perregaux & 
Co. have won in 140 years more than 200 
first prizes in international contests and 
many of their products are to be found 
in museums throughout the world. Jean 
Graef, of the Mimo Watch Co., is at pres- 
ent in Switzerland making arrangements 
to introduce these watches in the United 
States. 

Mrs. I. E. Emerson, wife of a million- 
aire drug manufacturer of Baltimore, 
testified on the stand last Tuesday that 
she had not authorized her housekeeper, 
Mrs. Maria J. Leslie, to purchase $400,- 
000 worth of jewels from Wanamaker’s 
stores in New York and Philadelphia. In 
the trial of Mrs. Leslie, now in progress, 
the accused woman is charged with hav- 
ing purchased the jewelry at Wanamak- 
er’s to the account of her employer, Mrs. 
Emerson, and then to have sold it at 
various places for $63,000. Alexander I. 
Rorke, attorney for the defendant, is 
attempting to prove that the purchase 
was authorized by Mrs. Emerson. De 
Forrest Bachman, manager of the jewel- 
ry department of the Philadelphia store, 
testified in regard to the sale, stating that 
after it had been made he noticed a pearl 
necklace and a ring which were among 
the items sold in the office of a New 
York jeweler. He also said that the rest 
of the merchandise was found distributed 
among various loan offices and jewelry 
houses. The goods were recovered by 
Wanamaker’s, according to Mr. Bach- 
man, after payments of various sums. 


The Archduke Leopold of Austria, now 
residing at 151 E. 56th St., New York, 
surrendered to District Attorney Crain 
last week on his indictment for the part 
he is alleged to have played in the un- 
authorized sale of the $400,000 Napoleon 
diamond necklace last February. He 
pleaded not guilty to the charges of 
grand larceny before Judge Donnellen in 
General Sessions and was released on 
$7,500 bail. Mr. and Mrs. Charles L. 
Townsend are also indicted on grand 
larceny charges, Townsend being the 
emissary of the Archduchess Marie 
Therese of Austria, to whom the neck- 
lace belonged, and is accused of selling 
the necklace after his power of attorney 
had been revoked. Both Townsend and 
his wife are at present in hiding. Leo- 
pold is alleged to have participated in 
the division of the $60,000 which Town- 
send received for the necklace to the ex- 
tent of $20,000, and is charged with aid- 
ing and abetting the theft of the jewels. 
It was reported at the District Attor- 
ney’s office that the Archduchess had 
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specified in her agreement with Townsend 
that the necklace should not be sold for 
less than $200,000. 

Following the veto of the garnishee 
bill by Governor Roosevelt, the tentative 
associations of the credit jewelers in 
Brooklyn and New York which had been 
formed on the spur of the moment in or- 
der to fight this measure, resolved to 
merge into one group under the name of 
the Credit Jewelers Association of New 
York. Their first meeting was held last 
Friday night at the Lincoln Hotel, 
Eighth Ave. and 45th St., where Harold 
V. Busch, of the Busch Credit Jewelry 
Stores of Brooklyn, and Jules Glazer, of 
Jules Wallace & Co., New York, organi- 
zers of the association, met, with ahout 
40 credit jewelers, and the foundation cf 
the organization was formed. At this 
meeting Mr. Busch acted as temporary 
chairman. Committees were appointed to 
take charge of the drafting of the by- 
jaws and constitution, and communication 
was sent to the National Credit Jewelers 
Association, asking cooperation and sup- 
port. Several speakers versed in organi- 
zation work addressed those present. The 
next meeting, at which officers will be 
elected, will be held shortly. 








Precious Stone Dealers Organize to 
Better Trade Conditions 


New York importers of precious and 
semiprecious stones have organized into a 
body to be known as the “Precious Stone 
Dealers Association.” The purposes of 
this organization is to better, promote 
and correct existing conditions in the 
business; to cooperate with other 
branches of the jewelry industry on prob- 
lems of mutual interest; to increase the 
demand of precious and semi-precious 
stone jewelry; to aid the United States 
Customs authorities in determining the 
proper valuation of merchandise im- 
ported. 

The officers of this organization are: 

Isidor Lassner of Lassner & Bam- 
berger, Inc., president; Lawrence E. Mul- 
ligan of Mayer & Mulligan, Inc., vice- 
- president; Leopold Nathan of S. Nathan 
& Co., Inc., secretary; Milton Belgard of 
Belgard & Frank, Inc., treasurer; Arthur 
Lorsch of Albert Lorsch & Co., Inc., Mil- 
ton J. Heller of L. Heller & Son, Inc., 
Edward Starke of Edward Starke & Co., 
directors. 

Its membership is comprised of nearly 
100 per cent of the firms engaged in this 
line of business and plans are being 
formulated which will be of benefit to the 
manufacturers who use this type of mer- 
chandise as well as to the importers. An 
unusual amount of interest shown by the 
members makes the officers believe that 
much will be accomplished by this body. 

There is a meeting of the Precious 
Stone Dealers Association today (Thurs- 
day) at the Hotel Manger, New York. 
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Georgia Convention 





Eleventh Annual Meeting of State Retail 
Association Held at Macon, 
April 24 and 25 


MACON, Ga., April 28.—The 11th an- 
nual convention of the Georgia Retail 
Jewelers Association, held at the Hotel 
Dempsey, in this city, Thursday and 
Friday, April 24-25, brought about 40 
jewelers together for a discussion of 
their problems and gave them an oppor- 
tunity to hear two fine addresses. These 
were made by Harry O. Mitchell, At- 
lanta, of the United States Department 
of Commerce and of R. F. Branch, Elgin, 
Ill., assistant sales manager of the Elgin 
National Watch Co. 

Mr. Branch gave practical advice as 
developed by an extensive survey of the 
jewelry business as carried on by his 
company. As one means of increasing 
the business he gave the advice, “sell 
more diamonds.” 

“How do you go about selling dia- 
monds?” he asked. “You put a card in 
the window with a diamond in it and 
write across it the price mark $150, for 
example. That’s not the way to sell dia- 
monds, you haven’t told a. thing about 
the stone. You must tell the whole 
story.” 

He then asked the jewelers to list the 
selling points that should be stressed as 
he wrote them on the board. The partial 
list which all agreed on was: perfection, 
color, cut, weight, value, permanence, 
beauty. For the mounting was listed: 
kind, design, solid, beauty, workmanship. 
Get the Bureau of Standards definition 
of a perfect diamond, the speaker ad- 
vised, and use that to show customers 
that you are following it and not just 
some idea of your own of what con- 
stitutes a “perfect diamond.” 

“Remember that diamonds over 30 
inches from the eye might just as well 
not be in the window,” Mr. Branch em- 
phasized. Right at the glass is the best 
place and any where between that point 
and 30 inches. 

“Put prices on your articles in the 
window. People will not ask prices. I 
am telling you these things which we 
have found out at a cost of $500,000. I 
am not arguing with you. If you don’t 
like what I say, that’s all right. Take 
it or leave it.” 

Before concluding the speaker stressed 
the importance of good windows. Win- 
dows should be changed as often as the 
picture show in your city changes its bill. 

Mr. Mitchell in his talk told of the va- 
rious surveys that had been carried on 
by the Department of Commerce in many 
sections of the country. He advised par- 
ticularly against the heedless effort to 
obtain volume of sales without regard to 
profits. From his survey of Atlanta it 
was shown that there are 89 retail out- 
lets for jewelry and silverware and there 
are 54 jewelry stores. The average sales 
of each was $41,885. 

The address of welcome was made by 
Guy Armstrong, Macon, president of the 
Macon Jewelers Association, and the re- 
sponse was made by Fred Schonberg, Co- 
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lumbus, president of the Columbus Retail 
Jewelers Association. 

E. P. Tomlinson, Atlanta, president of 
the Georgia Association, in his opening 
remarks, called attention to the ordinance 
which had been passed in Atlanta which 
did away with the difficulty of auctions 
being held by fly-by-night concerns. New 
York and Newark had followed the ex- 
ample of Atlanta in passing similar ordi- 
nances. He spoke also of the misuse of 
the word “diamond,” and told how the 
jewelers could help by protesting against 
it and having it stopped. 

J. C. Grant, Milledgeville, reported that 
in his 44 years of business he was never 
more enthusiastic about the business nor 
had he a better line of goods. James 
Jerger, Thomasville, son of the first 
president of the State organization, re- 
ported on the improved condition of his 
father and expressed his regrets at not 
being present. 

H. S. Banta, Newnan, decried the com- 
petition from stores not in the jewelry 
business and asked that more study to the 
problem be given. 

Nat Ullman, Atlanta, suggested that 
jewelers should “Channel the idea of buy- 
ing something in jewelry as an expres- 
sion of thoughtfulness and sentiment as 
has been done by other businesses.” He 
also suggested that the jewelers do away 
with some of the gratuities, such as en- 
graving and small charges for watch re- 
pairs. “We are giving good service and 
offering merchandise of permanent value, 
and increasing in value. He urged the 
support of the Capper-Kelly bill for fair 
trade. 

Harry Matthew, Asheville, regional di- 
rector of American National Retail Jew- 
elers Association, told of the services of- 
fered by the national, which was ready 
to answer inquiries on any subject of im- 
portance to the jewelers. 

As entertainment, the delegates were 
the guests of the Macon association at 
the opening baseball game of the season, 
and were served a barbecue supper, fol- 
lowed by a miniature golf tournament. 
Luncheon both days was served at the 
hotel. 

New officers elected were: R. C. 
Schneider, Jr., Atlanta, president; Guy 


‘ Armstrong, Macon, vice-president; L. B. 


Holzman, Atlanta, second vice-president; 
Tom Cook, Macon, secretary-treasurer. 
The convention will be held in Atlanta 
next year. 

An advisory committee of past presi- 
dents of the association was formed to 
be called upon by the president concern- 
ing policies and other matters he may 
wish advice about. The new president is 
the son of the 1929 president. 

The resolution adopted indorsed the 
Capper-Kelly bill and urged jewelers to 
support and use their influence in having 
it passed; urged the support of the plati- 
num stamping act; reduction of the tariff 
on diamonds and pearls and other pre- 
cious stones; opposed an increase in tariff 
on raw silver; and indorsed the efforts 
of the Elgin company in adopting a retail 


‘policy helpful to the jewelers and sug- 


gested that other manufacturers adopt a 
similar retail policy. 
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CHICAGO NOTES 


John P. Hess, prominent retail jeweler 
of Fond-du-Lac, Wis., called on his many 
friends in Chicago last week while mak- 
ing his spring purchases. 

A. Edgar Nye, retail jeweler of West 
McHenry, Ill., was in Chicago last week 
for a few days, as a delegate of the Isaac 
Walton League of America. 

Irving Golden, representing Silber- 
mann, Kohn & Wallenstein, of New 
York, was in Chicago last week en route 
to his middle western territory. 

Herman Frank, wholesale jeweler, has 
removed his business from 337 W. Madi- 
son St., to 5 S. Wabash Ave., where he 
is more conveniently located to his trade. 

Sidney Braude, of Emil Braude & 
Sons, Inc., and Mrs. Braude, are making 
a motor trip through the South and East. 
They will return home in about two 
weeks. 

Stanley McKeon, manager of the watch 
department for the Stein & Ellbogen Co., 
is back at his desk after being home for 
several weeks recuperating from an ap- 
pendicitis operation. 

The Bell Novelty Jewelry Shop opened 
for business last Saturday at 109 W. 
Madison St. H. Schwimmer is the owner 
of this business, and formerly was em- 
ployed as a watchmaker. 

Louis Dean has opened his second 
optical store in Chicago. The new store 
is located at 100 N. LaSalle St. This 
store is equipped in most modern style 
with two refracting rooms. 

Elias Markens and Louis Epstein, of 
I. Schwartz, Heyworth building, returned 
last week from their respective terri- 
tories. They will remain home for a 
week replenishing their stocks. 

George A. Arbogast and Clarence C. 
Hoey, retail jewelers, have moved their 
offices from Suite 605 to 649 Pittsfield 
building. The new space is a trifle larger 
and is more prominently located on the 
floor. 

“Bill” Schumann of the Leubusher- 
Schumann Co., Jewelry Mart, returned 
last week from a business trip through 
his southern territory. After remaining 
home for a week Mr. Schumann will 
again go on the road. 

The Square Jewel Shop opened for 
business last week at 320 W. Madison 





St. This concern handles a complete 
jewelry as well as optical line. N. Kahn, 
the owner of this business, has been as- 
sociated in the jewelry field for many 
years. 

Willson & Parr moved their offices and 
shop from the Kranz building to more 
spacious quarters on the 12th floor of the 





Pittsfield building. This concern main- 
tains a shop at 27 E. Monroe St., in addi- 
tion to the space occupied in the Pitts- 
field building. 

Harry Farquharson, manufacturers’ 
representative with offices on the 16th 
floor of the Heyworth building, is con- 
fined to his home on account of illness. 
An infection seems to be his trouble and 
he will be away from his duties for at 
least one more week. 

Adolph Zolla, diamond dealer, with of- 
fices in the Heyworth building, an- 
nounces that he is now operating his 
business under his own name. This busi- 
ness formerly was known as M. A. Zolla 
& Co. Max A. Zolla withdrew from the 
business some time ago. 

John Wechter of the S. Wechter Co., 
Pittsfield building, returned to Chicago 
last Thursday after spending the past 
five weeks visiting California and the 
larger cities in the West. This was a 
pleasure trip and Mr. Wechter was ac- 
companied by his wife and son. 

A. Lichtenstein has leased space in the 
Westen Hotel building, on Market St. 
near Madison St., and will open a retail 
jewelry and watch repair business there 
early next week. Mr. Lichtenstein, for- 
merly was employed by Herman Frank, 
wholesale jeweler, as a watchmaker. 

Wm. C. Morstrom, manufacturing 
jeweler, is now located in new quarters 
on the 12th floor of the Pittsfield build- 
ing. For the past 26 years this concern 
was located in the Kranz building. The 
space is divided to accommodate a spa- 
cious private office, general office, recep- 
tion room and shop. 

In the matter of the Horvath Jewelry 
Co., Milwaukee Ave., a check covering 


final settlement payment of 10 per cent 
was mailed to creditors by Louis Gold- 
man, of Goldman, Allshouse & Healy, 
trustee for the benefit of creditors. This 
makes a total of 70 per cent paid to 
creditors in this estate, in accordance 
with the original plan presented to and 
accepted by creditors. 

Ed. Lehman, of the Lehman Jewelry 
Co., Denver, Colo., stopped in Chicago 
last week to spend a few days here visit- 
ing with friends en route home from a 
pleasure trip. Mr. Lehman spent some 
time in California and then sailed from 
San Francisco for a cruise through the 
Panama Canal, visiting various places 
en route to New York. He was away 
from home for about two months. 

William F. Juergens, of the Juergens 
& Anderson Co., Frank Milhening of J. 
Milhening, Inc., Arthur L. Fuller of the 
Towle Mfg. Co., and Claud Wheeler, of 
THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR, went to Mil- 
waukee, Wis., last Saturday to attend 
the dinner tendered to Bunde & Upmeyer 
Co. of that city in commemoration of 
their 50th anniversary. This dinner was 
held at the Athletic Club and was given 
by the wholesalers and larger retail 
jewelers of Milwaukee. 

M. A. Sensenbrenner recently was ap- 
pointed manager of the Wolf Jewel Shop, 
Inc., of 4118 W. Madison St. Mr. Sen- 
senbrenner has been connected with this 
store for the past few months as a sales- 
man, and prior to his connections in Chi- 
cago he was associated with his father, 
Edward Sensenbrenner, one of the promi- 
nent retail jewelers of Circleville, Ohio. 
Wolf’s Jewel Shop has three stores in 
Chicago the one on the west side, one 
on the north and one on the south side 
of the city. 

E. W. Steinbeck, president of the 
Gifts, Art Wares and Novelties Associ- 
ation, announces that the executive offices 
of the association will be moved today 
to Room 1524A in the Merchandise Mart. 
It is planned to furnish the office so that 
a directors’ room will be available for 
meetings of the board of directors and 
the committees of the association. The 
officers of the association are: E. W. 
Steinbeck, president; Benj. Marcuse, first 
vice-president; Walter Larsen, second 
vice-president; Mrs. E. D. Leavitt, third 
vice-president; Malvin Flesham, treas- 
urer, Ralph B. Kraetsch, secretary, and 





(Continued on page 78) 
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W. C. Owen, chairman of the board of 
directors. 

Members in the trade were shocked to 
learn of the death of Louis Jacobus, 
which occurred suddenly last Wednesday 
evening on the train enroute home from 
his work. Mr. Jacobus, who has been 
associated with the Juergens & Ander- 
sen Co., for the past eight years as a 
jeweler, always enjoyed good health un- 
til last January when he underwent a 
major operation for appendicitis. He 
never seemed to feel right after that. 
Death was attributed to heart stroke. 
Mr. Jacobus was 52 years of age. Fun- 
eral services were held on Saturday from 
the Chapel at Elston and Montrose and 
interment at Montrose. He is survived 
by his widow and one son, Roy. 

Casey Peller was captured last Thurs- 
day by Miss Etta Morrison, of the silver- 
ware department of The Boston Store, 
when he attempted to steal a 26-piece 
box of silver. He was arrested and is 
being held in jail until his case comes up 
early this week. In looking over his rec- 
ord police learn he was released from 
the Missouri penitentiary just two 
months ago. The Boston Store has been 
losing from one to two sets of silver each 
week. Special detectives were placed on 
the scene in an effort to capture the thief. 
Miss Morrison was cleaning silver when 
she noticed Peller near the counter. By 
the aid of a mirror she watched him, and 
when he closed the box of silver and 
placed it under his arm and made for the 
door Miss Morrison went after him. Dur- 
ing the holiday season Miss Morrison fol- 
lowed another sneak thief out of the store 
and took the silver away from him. He 
escaped in the crowd. 








CINCINNATI 


Beginning May 1 the broadcasting sta- 
tio of WKRC in the Hotel Alms, Cin- 
cinnati, will be known as the Gruen 
Watch Makers’ Guild Station. The watch 
company acquired a large active interest 
in the enterprise which was bought by 
John S. Boyd of Chicago from the Kodel 
Electric & Mfg. Co. last fall. 

A squad of police in the emergency 
automobile responded to a burglar alarm 
at the jewelry shop of Sam Savin, 36 E. 
Sixth St., Thursday. A carpenter 
dropped a board on the alarm which 
notified headquarters. Savin is in- 
stalling a complete set of new cases in 
his store and a corps of carpenters is 
doing the work. 

Creditors instituted involuntary bank- 
ruptey proceedings against Lee Horn, 
doing business as Horn & Co., bead 
dealer, in the United States District 
Court. Horn’s assets were set at 





$3,209.57 while the liabilities amount to 
$5,900.07. 


Max Tennebaum, New York 
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city, holds notes for $634; Royal Bead 
Co., New York, $585, and Abbott, Beeber 
Co., Providence, $475. These concerns 


are among the larger unsecured creditors. 








MILWAUKEE 


Roy Steller, Milwaukee retail jeweler, 
has been elected president of the Teu- 
tonia Avenue Advancment Association 
here. The association meets the first 
Monday of each month. 

Emil Bachmann, Milwaukee jeweler, 
who died April 16, left $2,000 to a grand- 
son Richard,,and the residue of a $10,- 
000 estate to his son Arthur, according 
to the terms of his will filed for probate 
April 24. Arthur Bachmann is president 
of the Milwaukee District Jewelers’ Club. 

The O. H. Bingenheimer Co., jewelers’ 
supply house of Milwaukee, in schedules 
filed in its involuntary bankruptcy case 
in United States District Court, lists 
liabilities at $40,992 and assets at $33,- 
520. Liabilities include: taxes due, $667; 
unsecured claims, $37,705; notes and 
bills, $2,619. Assets consist of stock in 
trade, $20,000; machinery, tools, etc., 
$1,000; debts due, $12,320; and property 
in reversion, $200. The schedules were 
filed by James H. Havlista, president, 
and John A. Schilz, treasurer. Julius O. 
Roehl is the attorney for the bankrupt 
concern. 

Reports from the towns of Ashland, 
La Crosse, Green Bay, Madison, She- 
boygan, Superior and Wausau, indicate 
that factories are beginning to take on 
more help and conditions are therefore 
destined to improve over what they have 
been for some time. Retail jewelers 
from these towns in Milwaukee to stock 
up on merchandise, report conditions 
somewhat improved, but little briskness 
at this time. With the promise of more 
work, however, retail jewelers are in- 
clined to be optimistic and to look for- 
ward to better business within the next 
two months. 

Three Milwaukee jewelers have been 
named on the list of 1930 committees for 
the Milwaukee Association of Commerce. 
Henry Stecher, treasurer of the Wiscon- 
sin Retail Jewelers’ Association and: of 
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the National Jewelers’ Mutual Fire In- 
surance Co., has been appointed chair- 
man of the advisory committee of the 
credit bureau of the Association of Com- 
merce, and vice-chairman of the retaii 
division. Louis R. Bunde of Bunde & 
Upmeyer has been appointed vice-chair- 
man of the publicity committee and A. 
C. Possin of the Bozhardt-Possin Co., 
wholesale jewelry concern, will serve on 
the trade promotion committee. The 
appointments have been made by William 
E. Eichfield, president. 








DETROIT 


The Greater Detroit Retail Jewelers’ 
Association will hold its annual dancing 
party at the Hotel Statler on April 28. 
This is one of the organization’s big so- 
cial events of the season. Guests are ex- 
pected from various parts of the State. 

Rolshoven & Co., retail jewelers, 1564 
Washington Boulevard, announce that, 
in preparation for their beautiful new 
store, it will be necessary to close the 
present location shortly, to permit im- 
portant alterations. This fine old or- 
ganization for some time has been work- 
ing on this new store, which, when com- 
pleted, will be one of the finest in the 
Middle West. 

Retail jewelers are making special ef- 
forts in the interest of the observance of 
Mother’s Day on Sunday, May 11. This 
day is coming more and more to be rec- 
ognized as a gift-giving occasion, and 
thus of growing importance for retail- 
ers who are emphasizing the sentiment 
of providing a memento of value with 
lasting reminders of the donor. Each 
store is being asked to use its window 
and newspaper promotions to provide 
concrete gift suggestions. 

The annual convention of the Michigan 
Retailers’ Association to be held at 
Grand Rapids on May 12, 13 and 14, 
promises to be of unusual interest this 
year as it will be known as the silver an- 
niversary. Detroit retail jewelers al- 
ready are making plans to attend in 
much larger numbers than usual. While 
many will drive over, special railroad 
accommodations are being made for those 
who do not care to drive. The Greater 
Detroit Retail Dealers’ Association is 
particularly interested, and is now book- 
ing reservations for the event. 

Members of the trade are extending 
their sympathy to John Kay, jeweler, 
1249 Washington Boulevard, who was re- 
cently bereaved of his wife, Mrs. Carrie 
Margarette Kay, 77 years old, when she 
died at her home at 400 Fiske Ave., of 
an illness that set in a year ago. Al- 
though she was active in social work as 
a young woman, Mrs. Kay devoted the 
greater part of her life to her home and 
family. She was a member of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution and the 
Fort St. Presbyterian Church. Besides 
her husband, Mrs. Kay leaves two chil- 
dren, Mildred A. Kay and Wallace G. 
Kay. Funeral services were held from 
the home with burial at Woodlawn Ceme- 
tery. 
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EVANSVILLE 


Retail jewelers of Evansville report 
that their April trade has held up very 
well, considering the weather conditions. 
With the coming of real summer weath- 
er, they are anticipating a very good 
business. 

Floyd H. Nester, member of the retail 
jewelry firm of Heinzle and Nester at 
Boonville, Ind., and mavor of that city, 
was in Evansville one day this last week 
on business and reported trade conditions 
there getting some better. 

Following heated arguments at a pub- 
lic hearing on the night of April 21, the 
city council of Goshen, Ind., by a vote 
of four to three rejected an ordinance 
providing for daylight saving time for 
Goshen for this coming summer. Few 
towns in Indiana up to this time have 
accepted the daylight savirg time. 

Remodeling improvements have started 
at 821 Main St., for the new jewelry 
and optical store of Kruckemeyer & 
Cohn. This firm will move into the im- 
proved building about June 15, it has 
been announced. Building improvements 
will include installation of a new store 
front. Two stories of the building will! 
be completely redesigned and _ redeco- 
rated. A mezzanine balcony story will 
provide for offices. 











LOS ANGELES 


L. E. Hendrickson, of Hendrickson & 
Hillabold, Fullerton, has sold his inter- 
ests to his partner, and will open up a 
new store in San Bernardino, today. 

F. T. Pine, sixth floor of the Metro- 
politan building, is giving up business 
and will take it easy for some few 
months when he again will enter busi- 
ness, he says, if he can find a suitable 
location. 

Ira Smith, manufacturing jeweler, 
Broadway Central building, has leased 
Suite 634 Metropolitan building, and will 
move his plant to his new quarters today. 
Mr. Smith has leased a portion of his 
suite to Frank N. Worrell, who will con- 
duct a retail jewelry business and repair 
watches for the trade and public. 

E. W. Reynolds, of E. W. Reynolds 
Co., is a golf enthusiast. Last Thursday, 
accompanied by George D. Davidson and 
Otto Werker, both jewelers, Mr. Rey- 
nolds drove to La Jolla, where the party 
was the guests of George F. Foote, who 
owns a beautiful home at the San Diego 





_ County resort. 


Ben Tassie, Pacific Coast manager for 
the Manning-Bowman Co., Meriden, 
Conn., with headquarters at San Fran- 
cisco, was in Los Angeles last week with 
President Tracey. Mr. Tassie has been 
promoted to vice-president and sales- 
manager of the company, with head- 
quarters at Meriden. 

L. Onifiro, 315 W. Fifth St., diamond 
setter, states in the face of reports to 
the contrary that his shop is busy. “We 
are doing an ever increasing business,” 
he told a JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR reporter. 
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“And because of the improvement, we 
have been compelled to add two more 
setters to our bench forces, Jack Peroni 
and Anthony Imbello, well known to the 
setters of Los Angeles.” 

Vershel & Co., 617 S. Broadway, 
women’s jewelry and fine leather goods, 
is selling out, being forced to retire from 
business because the building, in which 
the company is located, is to be razed 
to make room for a new limit height 
office, store and theater structure. Mr. 
Verschleiser, head of the firm, states it 
is impossible for him to secure a desir- 
able location so he is selling out. 

Herman Kline, head of E. A. George, 
Inc., has just returned from a buying 
trip to the novelty jewelry centers of 
New York, Boston, and the factory towns 
of the East, and reports that he has 
purchased an unusual large line of cos- 
tume and novelty merchandise. “I feel 
confident,” said President Kline to THE 
JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR reporter, “that we 
shall enjoy an unusually excellent busi- 
ness this summer.” Mr. Kline made the 
trip, going and coming, by airplane. 

. I. Behrstock Co., 315 W. Fifth St., 
announces the association with its house 
of Morry Mayer. Mr. Mayer is prob- 
ably one of the best known diamond con- 
noisseurs on the Pacific Coast and he 
also enjoys a reputation for his knowl- 
edge of precious stones throughout the 
United States. Mr. Mayer had intended 
to retire after liquidating the firm of 
Mayer-Weinshenk, 704 Market St., San 
Francisco, which company he owned, but 
a desire to live in the southland brought 
him here. 

An exhibition by the local Junior 
League, of exquisite Georgian silver and 
old Sheffield plate, closed its session last 
week. The Georgian silver gilt con- 
sisted of four small, and one large, cups 
and covers, made in 1803 in London and 
used at the Royal Pavilion at Brighton. 
The pieces gaining the most attention 
included a set of exquisite Queen Anne 
muffineers, made in 17138, by Charles 
Adams, a George II Kettle, made in 
1732, by Thomas Couston, and George II 
muffineers, made in 1753. 

E. V. Saunders, manager of the Pacific 
Coast territory for the International 
Silver Co., was a business visitor here 
last week, getting ready for the big dis- 
play the company will make at the com- 
ing Trade Show of the California Gold 
and Silversmiths’ Association. He held 
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a conference with local manager James 
Bridges. Last Monday President Gard- 
ner, of the International, was here, ac- 
companied by Vice-President Race. These 
two executives will remain until after 
the California Gold and Silversmiths’ 
annual convention, at which the com- 
pany will have a magnificent display 
at the Trade Show to be held in con- 
nection. This is Mr. Gardner’s first trip 
to the Pacific Coast. 

There was a full attendance of the 
membership of the Western Material 
Dealers Association at the quarterly con- 
ference of the organization, held last 
Saturday at the Elite Catering Co.’s ex- 
clusive banquet room, 633 S. Flower St. 
Besides the Los Angeles members were 
Robert Myers and Harry Harris, of 
Harris & Myers, San Francisco; Burt 
Nordman, of Nordman & Aurich, San 
Francisco; Hugh Williams, of Williams 
& Peterson, San Francisco, and Lee 
Myers, of R. L. Myers Co., San Fran- 
cisco. President A. P. Care, vice-presi- 
dent of E. W. Reynolds Co, occupied the 
chair. Only routine business was trans- 
acted, as there were no matters of great 
importance to be threshed out. 








_ SAN FRANCISCO 


Ed Hyden has resigned from the Cali- 
fornia Jewelry Co. and has joined the 
force of A. Eisenberg. 

Leon A. Lazarus, jeweler of 711 Mar- 
ket St., is holding daily auction sales and 
states that he is retiring from business. 

A. W. Huggins, president of A. I. 
Hall & Son, met many of the firm’s cus- 
tomers when he and Mrs. Huggins at- 
tended the convention and show of the 
Oregon and Washington Retail Jewelers’ 
Associations in Portland. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. Jaccard, who owned 
and operated a retail jewelry store on 
Polk St., sold out about nine months ago 
and went to live in Switzerland. They 
decided, however, that the United States 
was to their taste, so they returned, took 
another location on Polk St., and had a 
formal opening on April 21. They are 
dealing in watches, clocks and general 
jewelry lines. 

Petition for the probate of the will of 
Philip Klein, jeweler and authority on 
antique and semi-precious stones, was 
filed on April 16, eight days after the 
jeweler’s death. His estate, which is in 
excess of $100,000, goes to the widow 
with some bequests to relatives and 
friends. For many years Mr. Klein had 
a large following among wealthy tour- 
ists visiting Chinatown, at his beauti- 
fully equipped store on Grant Ave., near 
Pine St. 











J. W. Crowder has purchased the 
jewelry establishment of Crowder & 
Collins, 1318 Pearl St., Boulder, Colo., 
a firm of which he was formerly a part- 
ner, and will continue his jewelry and 
optical business at that address under 
the name of J. W. Crowder & Son, 
jewelers. 
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SLIGHT increase is shown in the 
number of removals in the New 
York trade from Jan. 1 to May 1, this 
year, as compared with last, but there 
are fewer changes from the downtown to 
the uptown district. A number of changes 
in the section extending from 45th to 
48th Sts. are noted, and several along 
Fifth Ave. Some downtown concerns 
moved uptown and others found new 
homes in the Maiden Lane district. 
The following changes have been re- 
ported: 


A 


Ace Watch Corp., from 87 Nassau St. 
to 116 Nassau St. | 

Haig Altounian, diamond cutter, from 
36 W. 47th St. to Room 1203, 42 W. 48th 
St. 

The American Watch & Diamond Co., 
from 503 Fifth Ave. to 38 W. 34th St. 

Emile P. Angot, jeweler, from 35 
Maiden Lane to 15 W. 47th St. 

M. D. Arnow, manufacturing jeweler, 
from 15 W. 47th St. to Room 1007, 64 
W. 48th St. 

M. Arnstein & Co., Inc., from 251 Fifth 
Ave. to 321 Fifth Ave. 


B 


Aaron M. Bakst, from 55 Forsyth St. 
to 19 Eldridge St. 

Simon Barend, from 101 Beekman St. 
to 106 Fulton St. 

Barnett, Daniel & Co., manufacturers 
of jewelry and novelties, from 37-39 
Maiden Lane to 330 Fifth Ave. 

John Basile, from 41 John St. to 15 
John St. 

Robert Baum, from 48 W. 48th St. to 
132 W. 47th St. 

Abraham Benkin, from 66 E. Broad- 
way to 94 E. Broadway. 

Jacob Berger, from 960 E. 163rd St. 
to 965 E. 168rd St. 

Sam. Bergman, from 70 Avenue A to 
67 Avenue A. 

Sydney Berman, refiner, from 121 
Canal St. to 47 Chrystie St. 

J. Berg & Sons, manufacturers and de- 
signers, from 105 Fulton St. to 42 W. 
48th St. 

Bernstein & Chatelain, from 87 Nassau 
St. to 116 Nassau St. 

Lawrence Bodenheimer, from 62 W. 
47th St. to 551 Fifth Ave. 

Bonner Mfg. Co., Inc., from 87 Maiden 
Lane to 36 W. 47th St. 

Geo. Borgfeldt & Co., Inc., from 109 E. 
16th St. to 111-119 E. 16th St. 





William C. H. Brown, from 576 Fifth 
Ave. to 2 W. 46th St. 


Cc 


P. G. Cameron Co., Inc., from 6 Mur- 
ray St. to 106 Fulton St. 

Claude N. Campbell, from 216 W. 
145th St. to 218 W. 145th St. 

A. Chapatte, wholesale jeweler and 
watchmaker, from 36 W. 47th St. to 10 
W. 47th St. 

Jacob Cohen & Sons, from 52 Chrystie 
St. to 102 Canal St. 

The Consolidated Watch Co. from 77 
Nassau St. to 65 Nassau St. 


D 


Henry Davidson, wholesale jewel- 
ry, from 51 Maiden Lane to 20 W. 47th 
St. 

Delahay & Astor, Inc., diamond cutter 
and importer, from 2 John St. to Rooms 
1206-07, 15 Maiden Lane. 

Diamond-Heart Co., from 106 Fulton 
St. to 62 W. 47th St. 

Diel Watch Case Co., Inc., from 306 
Grand St. to 395 Fourth Ave. 

Drucker & Lilienthal, jewelry manu- 
facturers, from 59 Forsyth St. to 9 El- 
dridge St. 


E 


Walter Engelsman, diamond rings, 
from 2 W. 46th St. to 22 W. 48th St. 


F 


Herman Feingold, from 580 Fifth Ave. 
to 562 Fifth Ave. 

Jack J. Felsenfeld, from 22 W. 48th 
St. to 15 Maiden Lane. 

Sam Finerow, from 156 Ogden St. tc 
24 Second Ave. 

Fisher Bros, from 126-128 Maiden 
Lane to 36 W. 47th St. 

Nathan Forman (estate of), from 94 
Chrystie St. to 81 Chrystie St. 


A. Forsch & Co., from 2620 Broadway 


to 2707 Broadway. 

Mrs. Ester Frank, from 269 Grand St. 
to 271 Grand St. 

Louis Friedlander, Inc., from 62 John 
St. to 71 Nassau St. 


G 


Herman Gelb, precious stones, from 36 
W. 47th St. to 48 W. 48th St. 

The Geneva Clock & Watch Corp., 
from 20 W. 47th St. to 551 Fifth Ave. 

Hans Gisiger, from 87 Nassau St. to 
60 E. 42nd St. 

E. Goldberg, manufacturer of gold and 


platinum jewelry, from 114 Fulton St. to 
Room 602, 10 John St. 

Max Goldberg, from 170 Broadway to 
68 Nassau St. 

Nathan Goldberg, manufacturing 
jeweler, from 121 Canal St. to Rooms 
421 and 422, 106 Fulton St. 

Goldin & Dunay, manufacturing jewel- 
ers, from 121 Canal St. to 83 Canal St. 

Grand Concourse Jewelry Co., Inc., 
from 2327 Grand Concourse to 2443 
Grand Concourse. 

Meyer Grusmark, from 63 W. 42nd St. 
to 253 W. 42nd St. 


H 


The H. & N. Jewelry Co., from 281 
Fifth Ave. to 105 Fulton Ave. 

Jack Harriton, designer of jewelry, 
from 516 Fifth Ave. to 42 W. 48th St. 

Albert Horwig, diamonds, from 22 W. 
48th St. to 10 W. 47th St. 

N. Herman & Son, retail and whole- 
sale jewelry, from 271 Grand Ave. to 
562 Fifth Ave. 


J 


Jacobs & Feldhuhn, from 87 Nassau 
St. to Room 705, 71 Nassau St. 

The Jacy Jewelry Co., Inc., from 10 
John St. to 87 Nassau St. 

Jentleson & Kaplan, from 40 John St. 
to 15 Maiden Lane. 

M. Juchnowecky, diamonds and mount- 
ings, from 33 Forsyth St. to 18 Eldridge 
St. 


K 
Morris Kadish, from 64 W. 48th St. 


_ to 87 Nassau St. 


Norbert Kanigel, wholesale dealer in 
watches, from 93 Nassau St. to 1984 
Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn. 

Louis Kappalman, from 61 Whitehall 
St. to 15 Moore St. 

Chas. Keller & Co., Inc., from 20 W. 
47th St. to 186 W. 52nd St. 

Maximilian Keehn, retailer, from 1204 
Sixth Ave. to 1262 Sixth Ave. 

Charles L. King, dealer in clocks and 
novelties, from 67 W. 44th St. to 258 
Fifth Ave. 

Edward Kittay Co., from 170 Broad- 
way to 65 Nassau St. 

Bernard Klein, dealer in watches, from 
94 Chrystie St. to 72 Forsyth St. 

Martin Klein, diamond importer, from 
87 Nassau St. to 8 W. 40th St. 

A. Klestzick’s Sons, from 483 Lexing- 
ton Ave. to 562 Fifth Ave. 

Joel S. Koch Co., from 20 W. 47th St. 
to 307 Fifth Ave. 
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Kramer & Bick, manufacturing jewel- 
ers, have moved their office and show- 
room from 37 Maiden Lane to 2 W. 46th 
St. 

Kushner & Pines, refiners and dealers 
in precious metals, have moved their 
office from 5 Burling Slip to 74 W. 47th 
St. 


L 


Lambert Bros., Inc., jewelry house, 
from 58th St. and Third Ave. to Lexing- 
ton Ave. and 60th St. 

L. E. A. Co., from 104 Chrystie St. to 
74 Forsyth St. 

Edward C. Lee, dealer in jewelry and 
novelties, from 1192 Sixth Ave. to 114 
E. 59th St. 

Lesser & Barrett, from 22 E. 48th St. 
to 2 W. 46th St. 

Liberty Gold Chain Co., Inc., from 38 
Eldridge St. to 36 Eldridge St. 

C. W. Little, from 80 Maiden Lane to 

. 102 Maiden Lane. 

William Loeb, diamond importer, from 
516 Fifth Ave. to 580 Fifth Ave. 

Samuel Lobow, from 162 Essex St. to 
15 Avenue A. 


M 


William McDougall, from 935 Eighth 
Ave. to 300 W. 57th St. 

Irving Malden, from 106 Fulton St. to 
71 Nassau St. 

C. G. Malliet & Co., Inc., from 14 
Maiden Lane to 65 Nassau St. 

Simon Mason, from 17 to 23 Avenue A. 

George Meller, importer of imitation 
stones, from 150 W. 34th St. to 45 W. 
34th St. 

Meritful Jewelry Co., from 15 John 
St. to 105 Fulton St. 

Herman Mestel, from 58 Chrystie St. 
to 161 Canal St. 

Ming Sun Co., from 603 Fifth Ave. 
to 716 Fifth Ave. 

Monroe Watch Case Co., Inc., from 66 
Allen St. to 395 Fourth Ave. 


N 


Victor N. Nunes Co., Inc., from 6 E. 
46th St. to 400 Madison Ave. 


4 


Pashutsky & Kovitz, wholesale jewelry 
business, from 56 Chrystie St. to 51 
Chrystie St. 

The Pavay Jewelry Co., from 102 Ful- 
ton St. to 106 Fulton St. 

Pals & Solow, diamond cutters, from 
15 John St. to Room 1608, 71 Nassau St. 

Sam Pollock, from 73 Forsyth St. to 
76 Forsyth St. 

E. Pulver & Bros., from 35 Maiden 
Lane to 51 Madison Ave. and Eighth 
Ave. and 34th St. 


R 


Albert Rabinowitz, from 77 Forsyth 
St. to 250 Grand St. 

Reeve & Schumann, Inc., from 512 
Fifth Ave. to 560 Fifth Ave. 

Nathan Reinhold, from 40 John St. to 
105 Fulton St. 

Reubenfeld & Guterding, manufactur- 
ing jewelers, from 49 Maiden Lane to 
Room 93, 35 Maiden Lane. 
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‘The Rex Jewelry Co., Inc., from 121 
Canal St. to Room 401, 83 Canal St. 

Abraham Ritt, from 87 Nassau St. to 
71 Nassau St. . 

The Rosemarie Pearl Co., Inc., from 
132 Nassau St. to 35 Maiden Lane. 

Rothman & Baden, manufacturing 
jewelers, from 121 Canal St. to 66 Nas- 
sau St. 

The Roy Jewelry Co., retailer, from 
1092 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn, to 1088 
Flatbush Ave. 


Ss ‘ 

Sagar & Samitt, Inc., from 121 Canal 
St. to Rooms 405-6, 106 Fulton St. 

Anna Sapiro, from 580 Fifth Ave. to 
607 Fifth Ave., 10th floor. 

M. Schlager, wholesale jewelry, from 
122 Hester St. to 67 Chrystie St. 

The Samuel Schreier Co., manufactur- 
er of platinum diamond mountings, from 
121 Canal St. to 161 Canal St. 

L. Schutte, manufacturing jeweler, 
from 35 Forsyth St. to 106 Fulton St. 

Seltzer Bros., wholesale jewelers, from 
35 Forsyth St. to 82-84 Nassau St. 

William Senitt, from 244 Tenth Ave. 
to 367 W. 42nd St. 

Shafran & Mandel, Inc., manufactur- 
ing jewelers, from 121 Canal St. to 240 
Grand St. 

Nathan Shapiro, from 87 Nassau St. 
to 71 Nassau St. 

Harry Sigel, from 249 St. Anns Ave. 
to 223 St. Anns Ave. 

Silverman Bros., manufacturers dia- 
mond jewelry, from 121 Canal St. to 102 
Fulton St. 

Skaletzky Bros., Inc., from 64 Fulton 
St. to 71 Nassau St. 

S. Skolink, jewelry manufacturer, from 
121 Canal St. to Room 503, 102 Fulton 
St. 

Harris Smulin, from 26 E. Broadway 
to 34 E. Broadway. 

Sobel & Kaleko, from 68 Nassau St. to 
71 Nassau St. 

H. Steinmann, diamond setter, from 
49 Maiden Lane to 35 Maiden Lane. 

Benj. Sternman Co., from 87 Nassau 
St. to 106 Fulton St. 

Joseph Sternman, manufacturing 
jeweler, from 79 Nassau St. to Room 304, 
106 Fulton St. 

Jacob Stupack, manufacturing jeweler, 
from 93 Nassau St. to Room 22, 105 
Canal St. 

Morris Suderov, from 121 Canal St. 
to 71 Nassau St. 

Jacques D. Sweyd, from 65 Nassau St. 
to 106 Fulton St. 


i 

The I. Tannenbaum Co., watch import- 
er, from 121 Canal St. to 42 W. 48th 
St. 

I. Thaller, from 146 E. Houston St. to 
87 Second Ave. 

The Time Service Co., from 22 W. 48th 
St. to Room 704, 516 Fifth Ave. 

Times Watch Co., from 87 Nassau St. 
to 60 E. 42nd St. 

Joseph Tropper, from 31 Avenue C to 
72 Clinton St. 


U 


Untermeyer Robbins & Co., manufac- 
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turing jewelers, have moved: their office 
from 20 W. 47th St. to 136 W. 52nd St. 


W 


Samuel Waas, jewelry jobber, from 200 
Broadway to Room 824, 87 Nassau St. 

Valadimar Walters, from 206 W. 48th 
St. to 2732 Broadway. 

Norman D. Waters & Associates, from 
1123 Broadway to 1140 Broadway. 

J. M. Weissman, wholesale jeweler, 
from 38 Forsyth St. to 97-99 Nassau St. 

Bernard J. Wiener, diamond cutter and 
importer, from 68 Nassau St. to 71- Nas- 
sau St. 








Annual Educational Session of 
Milwaukee Electro-Platers 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., April 28—The an- 
nual educational session and banquet en- 
tertainment of the Milwaukee Branch 
of the American Electro-Platers Society 
was held here Saturday at the Schroeder 
Hotel, with guests from the entire mid- 
dle western territory in attendance. 


The educational meeting began at 2 
p. m., with P. J. Lyons as the opening 
speaker. Mr. Lyons spoke on Plating 
Room Engineering, and his talk, as well 
as all succeeding talks, was followed by 
a round-table discussion. Other speakers 
included Jacob Hay, with the C. M. Hall 
Lamp Co., who discussed “Chromium 
Plating on a Large Commercial Scale in 
Modern Production”; Harold K. Work, 
with the Aluminum Research Labora- 
tories, whose subject was “Electroplating 
on Aluminum; Charles Proctor, who 
spoke on “Hydrogen Pitting and Peeling 
in Nickel and Cyanide Copper Solu- 
tions”; and Ed. H. Bucy, who spoke on 
“Lacquering.” Fred Liscomb led a gen- 
eral round table talk and discussion with 
slides furnished through the courtesy of 
the Hanson-Van Winkle-Munning Co. 

Besides the actual members of the 
American Electro-Platers Society, special 
invitations had been issued to superin- 
tendents, foremen, chemists, jewelers and 
others interested in electroplating, and a 
a lively and enthusiastic group turned 
out. 

In the evening a banquet was held in 
the banquet room of the Hotel Schroeder, 
followed by entertainment and dancing. 








NEW ENTERPRISES 


Joe Masickas has opened a jewelry 
store in the Schieler building, Kewanee, 
Ill. 

The Brodkey & Goodsite Jewelers have 
opened a store at 400 Fourth St., Sioux 
City, Iowa. 

Harry E. Kersteine has opened a 
jewelry and novelty store at 1219-21 
Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Carl W. Steele has opened a jewelry 
repair shop in the Wilkes Drug Co. build- 
ing, North Wilkesboro, N. C. 
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FOR SALE! 


THESE BEAUTIFUL STORE FIXTURES 


at a tremendous sacrifice ! 









View of one side of room—Two floor cases, two 
show cases and wall cases. 


Diagonal View of store taken from behind watch 
case. Note solid base front case and the lighting 
fixtures. 
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Part of the forty-nine feet of wall cases along 


View from rear of store showing special flat silver 
west side wall. 


case, column cases and show cases. 


forces the sale of our entire stock of fix- 7 inches long with curved ends,—two column cases 


Reece about July Ist to new quarters 11 feet 4 inches in length,—one floor case 11 feet 


tures and lighting equipment. The fixtures with surrounding mahogany paneling and two win; 
are the product of F. C. Jorgeson & Company of dow cases. All wall cases are equipped with coun- 
Chicago, and are built of mahogany with rosewood terbalanced vertical plate glass fronts—all show 
hand rails and cornices. Lighting fixtures are gilt cases with false bottom drawers and drop doors 
bronze with yellow art glass panels and daylight equipped with locks. Six drop floodlights as shown 
glass bottoms. Following is a summary of the in photos over the show cases and eight large spe- 


pieces:—Two curved floor cases with solid bases,— cial ceiling drop lights constitute the electrical 
six show cases ranging in length from 7 feet 10 equipment. The price is ridiculously low, less than 
inches to 12 feet 5 inches,—one special flat silver one-eighth of the original cost............. $5500 
case 10 feet 2 inches long, displaying twelve pat- 
terns with drawers for reserve stock,—forty-nine This price is for delivery in our old sales room 
feet of uniform wall case about July first, knocking- 


i ° d d_ shippi to b 
assembled from six sections, Julius “tied Walk q& Son _ ag al = 


—one wall case 8 feet 2 tl 7 
rie f il a 
inches long,—two wall cases 5s AND 7 EAST WASHINGTON STREET urther detai s and specifica 
7 feet long and one wall case INDIANAPOLIS tions, wire or write us. 
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Waterford & Son—Jewelers and Watchmakers 


before while I’ve been in the store.” 

“That’s true,” Eric confessed. “How 
long have you been here?” 

For a moment she hesitated, then said. 
“Just over two years. I came from high 
school, and six months ago I was made 
assistant buyer. It’s . 
swell here.” 

“T’ll bet it is. I’m in the jewelry 
business myself; with my father. We 
run Waterford’s store on Maple Street. 
Know it?” 

“That funny little old fashioned store! 
Sure I know it.” 

Eric didn’t like that somehow. Their 
store may be old fashioned, but it was 
by far the best in Brent. An em- 
barrassed pause followed. Then Eric 
pulled out some money, paid for his 
purchase and left the store. 

He then made a tour of all the main 
streets in Brent. He noticed things he 
had never seen before. Suddenly an idea 
occurred to him. He went into Witte’s 
stationery store and bought a street map 
of Brent. Then he renewed his tramp 
around the place. It was two o’clock 
before he had finished, and he was hun- 
gry. 

“T’ll just stop at Hepler’s Candy Store 
for a malted milk and then beat it back 
to the store.” He said to himself. A 
minute later he was seated on a stool 
at the long clean counter. Everybody 
preferred Hepler’s, because it was al- 
ways spotless, and the service was quick 
and cheerful. He had hardly ordered 
when he saw the girl from the Brent 
Department Store two stools ahead, eat- 
ing a sandwich. 

He gave a gulp for no apparent rea- 
son. Then he smiled, and slipping into 
the vacant stool next to her said. “Well, 
well, Fancy seeing you again so soon! 
Isn’t it late for you to be having lunch?” 

“Rather. But I got tied up with a 
fussy customer, and we are not allowed 
to leave a customer until she is satisfied.” 

“That’s a good rule,” he said. And 
he thought of the way customers were 
passed to someone else in his father’s 
store, if lunch hour intervened during 
the sale. “Guess your department is 
pretty busy, isn’t it?” 

“T’ll tell the world. I can’t under- 
stand it quite. But I suppose it’s be- 
cause the regular jewelers don’t carry 
that ensemble stuff. You don’t carry it, 
do you. Mr. Waterford? 

“No, we only sell real jewelry. May- 
be we ought to sell some though. By 
the bye, as you know my name’s Water- 
ford—I’m Eric, the youngest son—you 
ought to tell me your name. What is 
it . . . I'll bet it’s a cute name.” 

“Not so hot,” she answered airily. “It’s 
Judith Somes.” 

A few minutes later he was striding 
happily to his father’s store. He had a 
number of notes in his pocket, the map 
in his hand, and a belief in his mind 
that Judith was an adorable name. A 


(Continued from page 43) 


very different Eric returned to the store 
from the one who left it a little while 
before. 

Smiling good naturedly at everybody 
he went to the “Office” and for the next 
two hours worked over his map and his 
notes. 

Paul watched his son’s activities with 
interest and curiosity. Eric, however, 
said nothing for he was too intent on his 
self-appointed task to notice his father. 
Finally, the old jeweler could stand it 
no longer and asked, “What are you so 
busy on, my boy?” 

“How? Oh yes, Pop. I’m trying to 
work out an idea for you. I'll tell you 
about it when it’s finished. But I don’t 
think it will be today. And anyhow, we 
have to finish our talk with Bijah to- 
night. However, my idea will probably 
be better if I sleep on it overnight.” 

And that was all the satisfaction Paul 
could get. 

Bijah and Susan came for dinner that 
evening, and as George was home for 
the night from Cleveland a merry dinner 
time was natural. George could always 
be counted on to tell some good stories 
which he had picked up in his newspaper 
work. During dinner the question arose 
as to whether success in business was 
the result of personal planning or good 
fortune. 

Paul was emphatic in stating that 
hard work was the answer; Bijah dis- 
agreed, naturally, with his father-in-law, 
and attributed it to planning ahead and 
making your own opportunities. George 
was sure it was simply luck, while Eric, 
for once had no opinion on the matter. 

George finally settled the argument. 
“They tell a story of Coolidge which may 
give the answer. When he was out west 
recently, someone asked him how he hap- 
pened to get ahead so far, adding that he 
didn’t think Coolidge had more brains 
than other smart men. 

“The taciturn former president said. 
‘Lady Luck.’ 

“Oh no. You might have a bit of luck, 
but not enough to carry you to the presi- 
dency. Come now, what did you do? 

“T nudged her” was the answer. 

A general laugh followed. Then Bijah 
stood up and said. “P. W. If we are 
going to talk shop tonight we’d better 
get busy. George can keep the girls 
amused for an hour.” Then Paul, Bijah 
and Eric went to Paul’s little den. 

“There are two items on your balance 
sheet which seem to me to call for ex- 
planation.” Bijah began without any 
delay. Paul sighed a little to himself 
and half wished he had some of his son- 
in-law’s direct methods and energy. 

“Shoot, old top. You’re got me guess- 
ing. I couldn’t see anything more 
wrong with it.” Eric admitted. 

“Than’s not surprising.” Bijah re- 
torted grimly. Then he went on. “That 
item of fixtures, $2,600. It seemed to 
me a lot for them. Of course they are 


handsome and all that. But, heck, they 
are old fashioned. I should have thought 
they would have been written off long 
ago. What did they cost originally?” 

“IT can’t say exactly. Somewhere 
around $5,000, I think. Eric’s grand- 
father had them made specially for the 
store when he had been in business some 
time. I can remember them being put 
in. I was only a young fellow then. 
They created quite a sensation at the 
time I remember. People thought he 
was crazy to put so much money into 
them. Of course I’ve kept them up.” 

“For the love o’sash weights.” Bijah 
exclaimed. “You ought to have written 
them off long ago.” 

Then Paul burst out laughing. “They 
were all wiped off long ago. But I was 
talking to Maguire, the bookkeeper you 
know, some time ago. I figured that if 
I should want to sell the business it 
would be better to carry the fixtures at 
some value on the books. Of course, it 
doesn’t matter now Eric is here to carry 
on.” Paul put his hand affectionately on 
his son’s knee. 

“Maguire is a fool if he approved thai 
plan, P. W. If you bought a business 
you would not consider the book value 
of fixtures. You would have them ap- 
praised. And so would the seller. But, 
as a matter of fact, your damned old fix- 
tures are a liability, I should say.” 

“Oh.” Paul was hurt and showed it. 

“I’m sorry, P. W., you must forgive 
my blunt ways. But I’m honest at any 
rate. And you would prefer me to say 
what I think, wouldn’t you?” 

“Yes, I suppose so. But Bijah, every- 
body doesn’t want the newest things. 
There are a whole lot of folks who want 
the simple, sturdy things of life.” He 
frowned, but after a pause continued. 
“You think I should wipe off fixtures as 
an asset then?” 

“T sure do. 
thing to do.” 

“What do you think, Eric?” 
asked his son. 

“Can’t see as it makes a darned bit 
of difference. But I’m strong for not 
kidding myself, and if fixtures are really 
on the fritz, I’d say, give ’em the air.” 

“All right. But, as it seems to make 
no difference, we’ll let them stay.” Paul 
could be very determined when he wished. 
“Now, Bijah, what else have we been 
doing wrong, that is, according to your 
plumber’s mind.” 

Bijah sensed the irritation in Paul’s 
voice, but he was not the man to dodge 
an issue, so he said, 

“You know, P. W. your business is in 
fine shape. Really there’s mighty little 
wrong with it as I can see. But your 
figures are in a mess and need licking 
into shape. T’ll bet though you have 
a raft of bum accounts. Your accounts 
receivable are over $8,000—that’s out of 
line with your sales of $46,000. I’ll bet 
there are a lot which ought to have been 


There’s no other sensible 


Paul 
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...just register once at 
THE NEW YORKER 
you will see 


a Manhattan prepared to take The New Yorker 
as “just another hotel” and was amazed to find 
something decidedly different! 


For here is not just the largest hotel in the world’s 
largest city...here is a new and quite novel idea in hotel 
management...extremely hard to describe, because it is 
built around that indefinable thing called “service.” 


Amidst the cordial, comfortable atmosphere ...a 
friendly hospitality, refreshingly old-fashioned in spirit, 
strikingly modern in manner... The New Yorker idea of 
“individualized service” is creating a new and pleasant 
phase in contemporary hotel living. 








THE NEW YORKER has 2500 rooms... every one with 
tub and shower bath, Servidor, circulating ice-water. Four 
popular priced restaurants ... Bernie Cummins’ orchestra 
(Exclusive Victor Record Artists) . . . floor secretaries . . . lo- 
cated with immediate access to theatres, shops and business. . . 
direct tunnel connection to Pennsylvania Station ... B. & O. 
Motor Coach connection .. . rates $3.50 a day and up. 85% of the 
rooms are $5 or less. Suites $11 a day and up. 


NEW YORKER 


RALPH HITZ, Managing Director HOTEL 


34th STREET at EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 

















THE WASHBURN 


MAGIC NUT 
for EAR STUDS—SCARF PINS, ete. 


Now Made in 


18K. WHITE GOLD 
Platinum—18K.—14K.—14K. R.P.—Sterling 


1389 7p, “ 
inc Ay 





Ss - 
EXCLUSIVE WATCH & ANTIQUE 
& MODERN CLOCK REPAIRING 
MODEL MAKING & EXPERI- 
MENTAL WORK or any KIND 





Buyers’ Directory 


$1.00 Postpaid 


Jewelers Publishing Corp. 
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SAFETY CATCH 








Open - For Brooches, etc. Closed 
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killed long ago. Is not this right?” 

Paul pursed his lips. Then he tugged 
his little moustache while he considered 
the question. Finally he said: 

“Of course, you can’t have a business 
as old as ours without having a lot of 
money outstanding.” Bijah thought dif- 
ferently, but for once said nothing. “But 
I should say that, by and large, we are 
no worse off than other firms. I expect 
we will lose some of them. But why 
call them bad debts while there is a 
chance to get some money?” 

“You ought to have a bad debt reserve 
account. Have you analysed them lately 
to see how old they are?” 

“No, I haven’t. But it might be a 
good thing to do it. You had better take 
hold of it, Eric.” 

“That’s okeh with me, Pop. 
after it right away.” 

“Good, but I don’t want you to write 
to any of the slow ones without seeing 
me first. I have a lot of very dear 
friends who owe me money and I 
wouldn’t want to hurt their feelings.” 

Bijah was about to speak, but he shut 
his mouth quickly and at the same time 
looked at Eric. That young man’s face 
showed that he also was wondering why 
all the friendship had to be so onesided. 
However, all he said was: 

“T gotcha Pop. What I’ll do first will 
be to list them according to ages. You 
know. One column for current accounts, 
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another for those 30 days overdue, an- 
other for those 60 days, another for those 
90 days. Then the rest we can list as 
dead. I mean, Pop, that those who are 
over 90 days old should have ceased to 
be friends and should be got after 
| ae 

“My goodness, NO.” Paul stood up 

in his protest. “There are many people 
we have, who want six months’ time. 
They are quite good, but they just hate 
to pay until the last minute. TI’ll tell 
you what we’ll do when you have the 
list ready.” 
. “Of course, P. W. I’m only a plumber. 
And things might be different in the 
jewelry business, but I find that it’s bad 
business to let accounts run on indefinite- 
ly. I had a bird what owed me a small 
bill, not over $50 as I recall it. Well, I 
hadn’t been in business long then and 
was anxious to grab all the business I 
could, so when he told me he’d have to 
hold me off a bit I didn’t holler.” Bijah 
paused to light a fresh cigar before con- 
tinuing. 

“Do you know what that bum did?” 
The plumber turned to his two listeners 
with disconcerting suddenness. As both 
of them shook their heads Bijah con- 
tinued. 

“Well sir, it was about a couple of 
months later that I got wise. That bird 
was ashamed to come to my place for any 
little things he wanted, so he had been 
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going to the hardware store near my 
place and paying spot cash there, while 
I was sitting by holding the bag.” 

Father and son burst out laughing. 
The thought that anybody got the better 
of the capable and shrewd Bijah ap- 
pealed to their sense of humor. 

The plumber smiled grimly. Then he 
said: 

“Believe me, I learned my lesson. 
When a guy does business with me now 
I let him know that when the job is done 
I expect my money. I find that some 
fellows kick, but they come back again 
next time because they know they can’t 
do so well anywhere else. This good will 
stuff is fine and all that, but I want my 
customers to express their good will in 
the shape of a check.” 

“You can do that sort of thing in the 
plumbing business, but the jewelry busi- 
ness is different. You deal in necessities 
while jewelry is a luxury. That makes 
the difference.” 

“Maybe,” Bijah said, but he didn’t 
believe it. However he felt that he had 
irritated his father-in-law so much that 
he bottled up his objections for the time 
being. 

A roar of laughter reminded them that 
George was downstairs, so the three men 
rose and joined the rest of the family 
in the living room. 

(To be continued) 





Virginia-Carolinas Convention 





(Continued from page 72) 
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Carl Balliett made a most educational 
and interesting address on principles of 
advertising and recommended that all 
secure the booklet “How to Sell More 
Jewelry” published by JEWELERS’ CiIR- 
CULAR. 

Wilhelm Olsen of the A. C. Becken 
Co., covered his subject “Jewelry Ac- 
counting” in masterly fashion. A. J. 
Maxwell made stirring address on prob- 
lems in taxation and Dr. Burrus ably 
covered subject “The Importance of Or- 
ganization.” 

The resolutions adopted in the after- 
noon session pledged allegiance to the 
National Association; indorsed’ the 
Capper-Kelly Bill; expressed apprecia- 
tion of the work of the legislative com- 
mittee of the American Nationa] Retail 
Jewelers’ Association; condemned the 
passage of a 30-cent duty on silver and 
opposed sales tax legislation of any kind. 
A hearty indorsement was given to the 
Horological Institute of America and its 
officers; the National Jewelers Publicity 
Association and its officers; the National 
Jewelers Mutual Fire Insurance Co. and 
the Elgin National Watch Co. Other 
resolutions condemned the use of chrom- 
ium plate, urged the enforcement of 
State auction and advertising laws and 
expressed thanks to various people and 
officers who had helped to make the con- 
vention a success. 

Judge W. J. Brogden made an eloquent 


address on “Spiritual Function of Busi- 
ness.” At the banquet that followed in 
the evening which brought the tri-State 
session to a close. 


THE EXHIBITORS 


The exhibitors at the convention in- 
cluded: The Gorham Co., represented by 
Joseph Sellars; Ewing Bros., Atlanta, 
Ga., by C. E. Johnson; Gruen Watch 
Makers Guild by E. T. Rowe; Carolina 
Luggage Co., Greensboro, by N. Harris; 
Gardner Rockletbook Mfg. Co., St. Louis, 
by O. C. Sheets; J. Engel & Co., by J. 
Engel and C. W. Doenges; Meeker Made 
Leather Goods, by Harry K. Powell; 
Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., by C. O. 
Dawson; Elgin National Watch Co., by 
Robert Branch and E. R. Leonard; Wil- 
cox & Evertsen by W. R. Morrow and A. 
H. Heisey Co., Newark, Ohio, by H. M. 
Copeland. 

Among the representatives attending 
were: Charles S. Gause and G. Rogers, 
Hamilton Watch Co.; L. A. Henry, II- 
linois Watch Co.; W. R. Boyd, J. B. 
Bowden Co.; George Schafer, Louis 
Sickles Co; George A. Schuetz, Traub 
Mfg. Co.; A. G. Kaiser, Seth Thomas 
Clock Co.; David A. Silverman, La 
France Mfg. Co.; Robert Harris, White, 
Wile & Warner; W. Greer, A. C. Becken 
Co.; Harold Viele, Edward L. Stern & 
Bro., Inc.; W. G. Moorer, P. F. Vulland 
Co., Springfield, Mass.; H. T. Best, L. 
Adels & Co.; D. R. Freeman, Stein & 
Ellbogen Co.; H. R. Pace, H. M. Wade 
Mfg. Co., and P. J. Osborne, Jr., Simp- 
son, Hall, Miller & Co. 


Duty on Timepieces 





(Continued from page 71) 








horsepower, valued at more than $3 each, 
not including the value of gears or other 
attachments, are removed from the oper- 
ation of the paragraph. 

(2) Parts (except plates and jewels), 
to the extent of 14% per cent of the 
value of complete movements, etc., in any 
shipment are made dutiable at 45 per 
cent, the same rate as in the present 
act. Assemblies and subassemblies, not 
containing plates and not bearing the 45 
per cent rate for repair parts, are made 
dutiable at 65 per cent plus 3 cents for 
each part or piece of material except 
jewels, which carry a specific rate of 
25 cents instead of 3 cents. Subassem- 
blies containing plates are dutiable at 
the rate provided on the plate plus 5 
cents for each other piece of material 
except in the case of jewels, which are 
dutiable at 25 cents instead of 5 cents. 
No assemblies or subassemblies shall be 
subject to a greater amount of duty than 
would be borne by the complete move- 
ment, etc., for which suitable. 








Ray S. Sisson, of Decker, Ind., well 
known pearl buyer and known to many 
of the retail jewelers of central and 
southern Indiana, has announced he will 
seek the Republican nomination for Con- 
gress in the second Indiana district in 
the State-wide primary that will be held 
on Tuesday, May 6. 
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V. T. F. MIFANS 





It may interest you to know that 
V.T.F. Mifans are not put on the 
market promiscuously...... Before 
mew numbers are offered to the 
trade, the cooperation of case 
manufacturers is obtained so that 
Mifans are made only in staple 
sizes and shapes..... Usually you 
save in buying the best....Im the 
case of Mifans you do not have to 
pay the highest price for the best... 
In any “‘case”’ Mifans are the most 
suitable. 


All shapes (over 1250 mumbers) at 
$1.10 per dozen, and in addition 
Military and fancy shape pocket 
watch crystals at $2.00 per dozen. 


ORDER FROM YOUR JOBBER 


HAMMEL, RIGLANDER-PENNANT CORPORATION 


Exclusive Wholesale Distributors 
NEW YORK, UV. S. A. 
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The Horological Questionnaire 


Written expressly for THz JEWELHRS’ CIRCULAR, by Lester B. Pratt 


AuTHOR’s Norp—Realizing that there is a 
scarcity of competent watchmakers employed 
or engaged in the jewelry business, this 
article is written at the request of the tech- 
nical editor for the purpose of interesting the 
younger generation in the selection of watch- 
making as an occupation. Among the me- 
chanical occupations, watchmaking stands 
pre-eminent as a clean, profitable business, 
eliminating the monotonous routine of many 
other lines. The watchmaker has invariably 
been honored as the highest exponent of hu- 
man mechanical skill, and delicate precision 
instruments of every description come within 
the scope of the watchmaker’s ability. It 
would be impossible to operate our vast in- 
dustrial system without the aid of accurate 
timepieces. Strictly speaking, the name 
“watchmaker” is a trade misnomer, as watch- 
making generally comprises the manufacture 
of watch movements. However, the name, 
“watchmaker” in the jewelry business, is in- 
variably applied to one who repairs watches, 
and a competent watchmaker or watch re- 
pairer should be able to make practically 
any of the different kinds and models of 
watches now in use. 

If the remarks contained in this article are 
“old stuff’? to the competent workman, we 
trust that it will be considered in the same 
spirit in which it is intended, viz.; that of 
interesting and imparting information to the 
beginner.—L. B. P. 


(Continued from Technical Issue of 
April 3rd) 


QUESTION.—In a@ previous issue, a box 
tool was mentioned which was to be used 
for the purpose of making drill and tap 
blanks. How shall we proceed to make 
such a box tool? 


ANSWER.—The above question ap- 
peared in the last issue and the following 
is a continuation of the answer: After 
reaming the hole for the die block, then 
we may drill and tap the hole to take 
the stop screw, which is shown running 
lengthwise through the taper. The num- 
ber of threads per inch in the top screw 
is immaterial, as it is merely adjusted 
with a screw driver before placing the 
tool in the tail stock spindle. <A stop 
screw of about 1/16 of an inch in diam- 
eter and 60 to 80 threads per inch will 
answer the purpose very well, indeed. 
This screw should be a close fit and 
should have a square face on the front 


end. The rear end should not extend 
beyond the taper, although it is shown 
withdrawn in the illustration. 

Our next step will be to drill the hole 
for the cutter and also drill and tap a 
hole for the cutter set screw and cutter 
adjusting screw. 

The hole for the cutter should be ac- 
curately laid off and drilled so that the 
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center of the hole will coincide with the 
center of the hole in the die block. Then 
the cutter should be fit to this hole free- 
ly, with no perceptible side shake. The 
cutter should be made of Stub’s steel rod 
about % of an inch in diameter and 
hardened all over, full hard, then drawn 
to a light straw. The side of the cutter 
should be slightly faced off to facilitate 
binding with the set screw; then the end 
of the cutter should be ground away to 
exact center as shown in the end view. 
About 15 degree clearance angle should 
be provided to enable the cutter to func- 
tion properly. 

The cutter’ set screw is simply a 
knurled screw of about one-eighth of an 
inch diameter and 40 threads per inch. 
It should be made of Stub’s steel and 
hardened on the end. The cutter set 
screw is shown in detail in the end view. 

The cutter adjusting screw is also a 
one-eighth by 40 thread screw which 
should be fitted carefully with no side 
shake. It is used simply to push the 
cutter forward as required. When the 
proper adjustment of cutter is obtained, 
then the set screw is used to lock the 
cutter in position. 

It has been previously mentioned that 


FIG. 


the cutting edge of the cutter should be 
ground to coincide with the center of the 
hole; to be more explicit, we should say 
that the cutting edge should be exactly 
“on the line of centers.” If the cutting 
edge of a cutter of this type is above 
centers, it may cut freely, but will not 
always cut a stud of uniform diameter. 
If the cutting edge is below centers, it 
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may chatter instead of cutting freely 
and there is also the risk of producing 
a stud that is not uniform in diameter, 
or, in other words, the stud may have a 
slight taper. 

The proper method to follow in grind- 
ing the cutting edge and face of the cut- 
ter is to set up a piece of stock to prac- 
tice on, then adjust the cutter to cut a 
stud of very small diameter, in fact, as 
small as a balance pivot. Then we may 
easily judge if the cutting edge of the 
cutter is set exactly “on the line of cen- 
ters.” It is also a very good idea to 
round off the inner edge of the cutter in 
order to produce a stud with rounding 
shoulders. It will be readily observed 
that a drill blank which is formed with 
a sharp, square corner may be easily 
snapped off while in use or even while 
hardening same. With a rounding shoul- 
der this risk of breakage may be avoided. 


QUESTION.—In making a drill and tap 
blank by means of the box tool how shall 
we proceed to harden and temper them 
in quantities? 


ANSWER.—When we make a single 
drill or tap, it is a simple matter to har- 
den and temper such a piece, but in mak- 
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“The Horological Institute of America” 


How to Help IT Help YOU 


1. MEMBERSHIP: open to all who want to help the Institute elevate con- 





(Annual Meeting at Washington, D. C., 
May 12, 1930. 


ditions for all who are engaged in any 
way in making, selling or repairing 
Watches and Clocks. The more mem- 
bers the Institute gains, the greater be- 
comes its power for good. 


This picture shows the National Re- 
search Council Building in Washington, 
D. C., where H. I. A. members meet, 
and records are kept—The Executive 
Secretary’s Office. 


“T AM A JEWELER”—“How Can I Help Myself, 
by Helping the Institute?” By becoming a member. 


' 
' 
Mr. Paul Moore, Secretary, c/o National Research Council, | 
2ist and B Sts., N. W., Washington, D. C.: : 
Dear Sir: Please send application blank for Membership + 
in Horologica! Institute of America to: : 
' 

' 

' 


TD: 06 b0c8 00000000 énnds dceccenncenenssouscesseeeeneneede ; 
‘ 
' 
' 
PI 5:0: 00:5:509 09965106005 000 reds oeersreKeeereeeeeeeenet : 
Active membership............0+e000% $ 5.00 per annum { 
Sustaining membership................ 10.00 per annum =, 
' >; | SSSR rer 100.00 ' 
Patren mombership..........cccceeees 1,000.00 - 


Interested Parties Will Be Welcome.) = !-------------------22e ener een e ener 


2. CERTIFICATION: certificates of ability are granted Watchmakers 





OFFICERS: 


E. H. HUFNAGEL, President Mt. Vernon, 


New York. 


WILLIAM RAMSAY, Ist Vice-President, 


Washington, 


L. N. COBB, 2nd Vies-fveubiiont Cleve- 


land, Ohio. 


PAUL MOORE, Executive Secretary, Na- 
tional Research Council, Washington, 


JOHN j. BOWMAN, Treasurer, Lancaster, 
a. 


who pass examinations on _ practical 
watch repairing; examinations may be 
taken in one’s own home town. 


The picture is an aerial view of the 
U. S. Bureau of Standards, Washing- 
ton, D. C., where the work of certifica- 
tion candidates, is examined. 


“T AM A WATCHMAKER”—‘How Can I Share 
in the Institute’s Benefits?” By becoming a Certi- 
fied Watchmaker. 


Mr. Ralph E. Gould, c/o Bureau of Standards, Washing- ; 
ton, D. C.: : 
Dear Sir: Please send information pamphlet about taking | 
examination to become a Certified Watchmaker to: : 
' 


ADVISORY COUNCIL: 


A; Be a Washington, D. C. Walter Lugrin, New York City. 
John J. Bowman, Lancaster, Pa. Charles F. Miller, Lancaster, Pa. 
Paul M. Chamberlain, Chicago, (ll. Carl W. Mitman, Washington, D. C. 
L. N. Cobb, Cleveland, Ohio. W. Calver Moore, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wm. C. Donnelly, Baltimore, Md. Paul Moore, Washington, D. C. 
Bartley J. Doyle, Philadelphia. C. A. Morgan, Cleveland, Ohio. 
E. B. Freeman, Jr., Atlanta, Ga. Robert F. Nattan, New York City. 
ae i é Haschka, New York City. Tell B. Nussbaum, Lancaster, Pa. 
H. Hufnagel, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. Stanley A. Pope, San Francisco, Calif. 
be Forest Hulburd, Elgin, III. William Ramsay, Washington, D. C. 
Armand Jessop, San Diego, Calif. oon Sollenberger, Washington, D. C. 
Edwin F. Lilley, Milford, Mass. . T. Westlake, Peoria, III. 
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ing up large lots, we must follow some 
quicker method. An assortment of drills 
and taps arranged in handy form will be 
a great addition to any workman‘s equip- 
ment and such an assortment will last a 
long time, but we need not harden such 
pieces one at a time. We have previ- 
ously mentioned a short section of tubing 
provided with caps, which may be used 
for annealing blanks for taps and drills. 
We may use this same tool for hardening 
and tempering quantities of taps and 
drills. All we need to do is to fill the tube 
completely full of tap and drill blanks 
after they have been formed with the 
box tool and the threads produced. Then 
the tube is closed securely and the “pack” 
placed in a furnace and heated to a ful! 
red. The heat should be maintained for 
some time in order to allow the com- 
plete “pack” to heat through, then it 
should be removed from the fire and 
quickly quenched in cold water. To tem- 
per the “pack” we may place it ina small 
vessel of sand and lay a piece of bright- 
ened steel on the top of the sand. The 
pack should be completely covered with 
sand. Then, if we gradually heat the 
sand and “pack” until the bright piece 
of steel turns a light straw color, we can 
temper the entire lot at a single opera- 
tion. The heat should be brought up 
very gradually in order to allow time to 
penetrate clear through the “pack.” 


QUESTION.—Assuming that we have 
hardened and tempered a quantity of 
drills, how shall we proceed to grind the 
sides parallel and to form the cutting 
lips? 


ANSWER.—In order to grind drills and 
taps to the required forms, quickly and 
accurately, we must provide some special 
attachments and tools, which are very 
simple and easily fitted up. We must 
have a suitable grinding wheel, which 
will grind hardened steel without exces- 
sive heating of the tool that we wish to 
grind. It is quite obvious that wet grind- 
ing is most suitable in such work. A 
small polishing head, fitted with a spin- 
dle with collars to carry the grinding 
wheel is especially suitable for such 
work and can also be used for many 
other grinding jobs, where it is required 
to quickly grind hardened pieces to form 
without the risk of drawing the temper. 
A suitable size of grinding wheel for 
our work will be a wheel three inches 
in diameter by one-quarter of an inch in 
thickness and with hole to fit the spin- 
dle accurately without sideshake. The 
wheel should be fitted to run as true as 
possible and if the best results are de- 
sired, the wheel should be turned true 
on the face and edge with a diamond 
turning tool. Suitable grade and grain 
of wheels for every conceivable pur- 
pose are provided by the manufacturers; 
we find that Grade O, Grain 120 of the 
Norton Co., is most excellent for our 
purpose, but in ordering wheels for any 
kind of grinding, it is always best to 
state the material that is to be ground, 
hardness of material and method of 
grinding; whether wet or dry. Then the 
manufacturer can, in all cases supply the 
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most suitable wheel for a given purpose. 
Grinding wheels of all styles can be ob- 
tained through the regular supply 
houses. 

If we use the wet grinding outfit, a 
splash hood should be fitted around the 
wheel. Water or a ten per cent solution 
of sal soda and water may be supplied 
to the wheel from a small can fitted with 
a stop cock, by means of which the flow 
of water may be regulated. A simpler 
means of providing water is a wet 
sponge placed in the bottom of the splash 
hood, although this is not as good as the 
drip method. 

A small table rest should be fitted to 
the polishing head or attached to the 
bench, in such a manner that the height 
may be adjusted as required. For the 
purpose of grinding the drills and taps, 
a small table is most suitable; about one 
inch in width by one and one-half inches 
in length. The table may be made of soft 
steel or brass and in use should be placed 
close to the grinding wheel. 

The above method is most suitable for 
small grinding operations; however, the 
watchmaker’s lathe may be fitted in the 
same manner for such work and with 
considerably less trouble. Some work- 
men object to grinding on the watch- 
makers’ lathe on account of grinding 
chips, dirt, etc., but if a small splash 
hood is fitted over the headstock and 
provided with a moist sponge, there will 
be no chips or dust to bother with. 
Furthermore, if the grinding wheel is 
placed in a vessel of oil for a few mo- 
ments, it will absorb sufficient oil to pre- 
vent undue heating while grinding and 
will also prevent chips and dirt from 
settling on the bench and lathe. Any of 
the Norton wheels may be used with 
either oil or water. 

The advantage of using the watch- 
maker’s lathe for fine grinding is ob- 
vious. It is not quite essential in the 
grinding of drills, taps, etc., but it is ex- 
tremely essential where accuracy is re- 
quired, such as grinding to correct form, 
various styles of special springs, cams, 
etc., that must be made for special jobs. 

With suitable fine grain wheels, the 
efficient watchmaker may make all styles 
of special parts and finish them just as 
accurately as the factory product. It is 
all a matter of being equipped to do such 
work in the proper manner, and we ex- 
pect to describe all such methods in de- 
tail later on. Making special parts is an 
arduous task in any event, but it can be 
made pleasurable work with the proper 
equipment. 

In order to facilitate the accurate 
grinding of the sides and cutting lips of 
drills, we may provide a special holder 
for this purpose and this holder will also 
be suitable for grinding the sides on the 
small taps. 

The holder is simply a special form of 
pin vise easily made by the watchmaker. 
There is a double end pin vise of the 
chuck type, which may be obtained from 
the supply houses. One end of this takes 
very small stock, while the opposite end 
takes stock up to about one-eighth of an 
inch in diameter. 
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To adapt this pin vise to our require- 
ments, we may remove the chucks from 
each end of the tube or spindle, then saw 
off about one inch of one end of the tube. 
which will include the threaded end. The 
ends are interchangeable and will fit 
either chuck. A wooden handle is then 
made with a strong ferrule and drilled 
to take the short section of tube which 
we have removed from the pine vise tube 
or spindle. The tube is then driven se- 
curely into the hole in the handle and 
flush with the end of same. The wooden 
handle should be made about three-quar- 
ters to seven-eighths of an inch in diam- 
eter to fit the hand properly and will be 
found much more convenient to use than 
the original tube of the pin vise. 


Next, we may provide a six-sided head 
to fit the chuck, instead of the regular 
tube that is made for this purpose. The 
six-sided head is about three-quarters of 
an inch across parallel sides and is used 
principally to provide an index for spac- 
ing the sides of taps and drills. The size 
of the head is also ample to afford means 
of quickly gripping the drills and taps 
securely in position. 

The six-sided head may be made of 
mild steel and should be obtained of any 
machine shop. It is usually termed 
“hexagon stock.” 

A piece of the hexagon stock should be 
cut off to the same length as the original 
chuck piece of the pin vise, faced off 
smooth and square on each end and 
drilled to take the chuck in the same 
manner as the original chuck piece. A 
key may be inserted if desired to pre- 
vent the chuck from turning but it is 
not actually necessary. 

The complete, special holder or pin 
vise is illustrated in Fig. 154 in section 
and end view. With the two chucks, we 
are enabled to grip any size of stock from 
.010 to .125 in diameter. 


(To be continued) 








Clock That Tells the Time All Over 


the World 
NGINEERS of the Underground 
Electric Railway Co. of London, 


Eng., have designed a clock which simul- 
taneously tells the time all over the 
world, according to a report from Trade 
Commissioner Harold Burch at London. 
‘The company, soon after the completion 
of the Piccadilly Circus tube station had 
under consideration the installation of a 
battery of clocks showing the time at the 
principal cities of the Empire and at 
some foreign capitals, which led to the 
working out of the new clock. 

This new clock combines all of the 
features of a battery of individual clocks 
in a single instrument. It takes the 
form of a map of the world on Mer- 
cater’s projection, with a narrow band 
traveling continuously from east to west 
along the line of the equator; the hours 
of the day and night being marked on 
the band. Anyone looking at this map 
can at any moment tell the time at any 
place at a glance. 
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NOW! 


Are you getting the highest re- 
turns from your precious metal 
™ scraps? Since 1912 many, 
many jewelers have found 
Hoover Refining service so 


satisfactory that they have 
said: ‘It’s the Amount of the 
Check that Counts.”’ 

















Send for booklet “Your Pri- 
vate Gold Mine” which tells 
how best to prepare your 
scraps for refining. We fur- 
nish free shipping containers. 


Send us your present accumu- 


lation NOW! 


loover &Strong,Inc. _ 
_ 119 West Tupper Street, Buffalo, N.Y. - 


GOLDEN RULE REFINERS AND MANUFACTURERS SINCE 1912 








We 


y Do not employ 
Traveling gold buyers 





Eliminate the middleman. We 
use the metal recovered in refin- 
ing for the manufacture of jewel- 
ers and dental gold. 










That is how we pay 
highest cash prices. 





Ship Direct—It Pays 











THOMAS J. 


DEEsCo. 


55 E WASHINGTON ST. 
CHICAGO 

















S.S.White Golds 


are the Standard 


© 





Fineness 


Color 
Working Qualities 


Always 


Always 
True © D 


ependable 


TheS.S.WHITE DENTAL MFG.CO. 


Industrial Division 


152 West 42d St. New York, N.Y. 


Established in 1844 Member of J. B. of T. 


We Sell Platinum 
and Gold Solders 
and do refining 























Plenty of 
Drawer- 
Room and 
Plenty of 
Top Room 





Everything else you’d expect in the best 
MAKES WORK AGREEABLE 
LEIMAN BROS. 


patented” JZ WELERS | 
WORK BENCHES 


ONE, TWO, THREE AND FOUR MAN SIZES 


LEIMAN BROS., Ine. 
23 (BG) Walker St., New York 


Makers of Good Machinery for 40 Years. 
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Do You Like To Repair Wrist Watches? 


BOUT half the work that comes in 
for repair in the watch repair de- 
partment is wrist watches. This might 
vary somewhat from one section of the 
country to another, but the writer has 
counted the watch repair boards of sev- 
eral leading jewelers in various parts 
of the country the past several months, 
and the count as between wrist watches 
and all others is about 50-50 everywhere. 
The good older repairman worries 
somewhat with the wrist watch. He was 
brought up on the idea “that a watch 
is a watch!” He likes to think of pre- 
cision, of poising, of good care for the 
watch he repairs, but he cannot see 
much of these darling ideas of his in the 
average wrist watch job. There is a 
long list of very poor wrist watches. 
The protest the old timer made against 
the lady’s watch is now redoubled when 
he gets “into a regular nest of wrist 
watches.” It may be that there are some 
very fine old watchmakers who will never 
be easy in this field. I camped with two 
watchmakers, good friends of mine, this 
past summer. We “three in a boat” 
tried to get some nerve stimulus on the 
river, catching big fellows. 


CHANCED to put the wrist watch 

question to one of these men. His 
hair is getting a right shade of grey. 
“Well, Walters, if I could not make the 
grade to wrist watches, to sell and to 
repair them with some degree of pleas- 
ure, then I would quit, though there is 
little else I would know how to do but 
fix watches.” This is one attitude. He 
is making the grade to the wrist watch. 
Then I chanced to talk with another, a 
swifter workman and a more scientific 
one. He told me plainly that he would 
not waste his time with wrist watches. 
He thought they were mostly wrong in 
principle, both as to size and to the 
place of carrying them. He happened 
to be employed in a very large store 
where he is seldom called on to examine 
one, never to fix one. He may hold to his 
determination and get by with it till 
he is old enough to quit, but he will have 
to watch out, for there will some word 
of criticism slip by him that will cause 
the employer to suspect that this me- 
chanic is militating against the sale and 
use of the wrist watch, which every 
jeweler knows is a disaster, for doesn’t 
every head jeweler know that generally 
wrist watches sell better than others and 
that there is generally less demand on 
their timing qualities? 


AM not so sure about that as my old 

friend of St. Louis was. It may yet 
be that trainmen will find wrist watches 
that are large enough and accurate 
enough to run trains. I don’t know. I 
understand that the wrist watch is 
making its way in the automobile driv- 
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ing. Many wrecks are caused yearly by 
drivers trying to pull out and look at 
their watches while going at high speed. 
Perhaps the dashboard clock-watch will 
help out. In flying the wrist watch 
seems to be very much the favorite. 

Obviously many things get wrong with 
other watches—staffs break, jewels are 
chipped and cracked—they get crushed. 
But there are some peculiar things that 
go wrong with wrist watches. They 
doubtless get wet oftener than other 
watches—principally, because there are 
many yet who indulge the old Anglo- 
Saxon habit of dipping their toast in 
their coffee. But that’s not the only 
time they get wet. Wrist watches, par- 
ticularly ladies’ wrist watches are near- 
ly always open to the weather. I have 
not seen a damp-proof wrist watch as yet. 
Water splashed hurriedly over the arms 
is easily appropriated by the wrist 
watch—the water entering about the 
crystal and pendant. Crystals are 
often broken—roughly estimated four 
times the crystal casuistries that happen 
to other watches. 

Of course till every watchmaker “could 
turn his own” it was getting to be a 
well nigh health wrecking job—this 
crystal business, but thanks to the Amer- 
ican genius—the special device for cut- 
ting crystals is working so smoothly that 
it even bids fair to leap into the whole 
crystal field, so that the modern watch- 
maker will not carry crystals but crystal 
stock. We are learning all along. 


T is not wise to say about a move- 

ment that just because it is small it 
is of no account or of no endurance. 
It is heartening to review the various 
offerings of the watch manufacturers 
and to note that while they change the 
outer contour of the cases to nearly any 
fancy, largely oblong of course, that they 
give no tendency to reduce the size of 
the watch to that point where it would 
be of no account. The 10/0 and the 3/0 
sizes, and all between, are abott what 
the American manufacturers are offering 
to milady. Of course there will always 
be that fantastic foreign manufacturer 
who will suppose that his genius can up- 
turn the American sense of fitness, and 
he will offer us even smaller movements, 
but watchmakers will have a say. This 
is the dictum, my brothers: “Milady, 
you may have whatever shape or color 
of watch you please to dangle about 
your beautiful wrist, but the watch- 
makers’ fraternity think there is a limit 
to the quality and size of the movement, 
so just leave that to us!” That’s about 
what’s happening along the line in wrist 
watches. The good American watchmak- 
ers have never offered a worthless move- 
ment simply because a woman was to 
carry it. The seven and fifteen jewels 
will still roll along, rarely more than 





seventeen jewels would seem necessary 
in wrist watches, owing to the peculiar 
hardships that this wrist watch is sub- 
jected to. 


WONDER if, after all is said, it 

would not be better for us repairmen 
to look right kindly on the wrist watch 
—specially all those good little fellows 
that are carried not for ornament but 
for time. Of course, we can well afford 
to gently let the worthless trash go with 
straightening or putting on a new hand 
or with replacement of a crystal. The 
manufacturer who sees his wrist watches 
are not selling may ask us some day 
what’s wrong, and then we can tell him 
that, seeing the logical situation of wrist 
watches we have all got new repair out- 
fits, including the crystal cutters, and 
that we are happy about the wrist watch 
in general, but what we demand is that 
such quality and a sense of mechanical 
worthiness be put into the manufacture 
of wrist watches as will enable us to keep 
them in the service, or else we will give 
the ax to those which will not qualify. 
That’s about all it will take. The manu- 
facturers who think well of themselves 
will not only make us worthy wrist 
watches but watches that are repairable. 


THINK that one of the finest things 

we could do—a thing that might get 
a least bit of advance in the pay check 
for us, is to see the employers’ point of 
view—that we should study the wrist 
watch—that we should outfit ourselves 
to repair it as skillfully as its quality de- 
mands, and, above all, fellows, let’s quit 
kicking the wrist watches. For one-third 
or for one-half of our watch carriers, 
specially for women and girls, the wrist 
watch is here to stay. And then, too, 
there is that great working class of men 
and boys whose work demands the wrist 
watch. Let us get to where the coming 
of a wrist watch over the bench does not 
chill our nerves nor give us heebie jee- 
bies. Let us keep pace with the times! 
We are not going, in this generation, to 
get everyone to carry a wrist watch, but 
half our people will, so if the balance 
staff is broken, or what not, let us put 
on the stronger loupe and steady up our 
nerves and meet the wrist watch problem 
manfully. Let’s not be so foolish as to 
sell Marguerite a watch to wear on a 
fob nor on a long chain. Marguerite 
knows better. She is in the wrist watch 
age, now—whatever the next one is! But 
Marguerite’s dad is perfectly able to buy 
this wrist watch for her, and by the 
time she gets it broken, why, who knows 
but she will have a job and can pay for 
the repair herself! Let’s keep abreast 
of the tide! Let’s fix wrist watches with 
our old-time zeal for other watches, and 
keep our self-respect and our employer’s 
business! Now you tell one! 
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Whileh, Case Aebarrs 


Add our Workshop to Your Business... o 


- « . and you will receive all the benefits of having your own repair department 
without the expense and responsibility of maintaining it. 


We make a specialty of out-of-town orders and the promptness of mail service makes 
our shop almost as convenient as though we were located in your own town. 


Our work costs no more than you have been paying for ordinary work— 


BECKER-HECKMAN COMPANY ncwensunms CHICAGO 








WATCH AND CLock DIAL REFINISHING picid: emir 


EUROPEAN METHOD 


DIALS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 

REFINISHED 

Watch Dials with Raised Gold 
Figures Refinished 

Missing Figures Supplied 

2 Specializing in 

<3 | ANTIQUE CLOCK DIAL 

: Refinishing and Painting 





Get catalogue of 
the Horological de- 
partment of Bradley 
Polytechnic Ins ti- 
tute and see how 
easy it is to double 
or treble the size of 
your salary. 


Write for it today. 


















Repainting 
JEWELERS’ SIGNS 
OPTICIAN SIGNS 


This building with its equipment, and the 
— ot which sisere A ie se I an Address: 
nvestmen' over . and is used ex- 
clusively for training in Watchwork, Jewelry Bradley Herological, 









































All Watch ome mony oo. with Black or pg a Dept. C, Peoria, Ill. 
All Refinishing Guaranteed Not to Tarnish. 

WRITE FOR PRICE LIST ARTHUR T. HAGSTOZ 
ROYAL DIAL AND REFINISHING CO. T. B. HAGSTOZ & SON 
15 PARK ROW, ROOM 626, NEW YORK, N. Y. GOLD, SILVER and PLATINUM 








Refiuers and Assayers 
709 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 











Established 1845 
10K Solder for 14K Gold 6K Solder for 10K Gold 


JAMES H. DEDERICK’S SONS, Inc. 


Gold and Silver Sheet and Wire 
, Also Silver Solder 


NYES OIL 





44 GOLD STREET NEW YORK 











for 50 years the Standard Lubricant 








for Watches and Clocks 


Buy of Your Jobber 


- HAVE YOU ANY MERCHANDISE : 
¥ that you want to convert into cash or into good receivables? 4 
4 
+ 
d 





a CONSULT 


>» RUDOLPH SCHWEIGER, Broker 
> 48 W. 48th St., New York Tel. Bryant 6776 
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™:ProtectionRing Guard 
For thin rings get our number 
0. It is a new addition to our 
regular sizes. 


The Lion Safety Pin Clutch Co. 


Pat. Feb. 20, 1811 20 W. 22nd St., New York Pat. May 20, 1938 


Do your own Refining 


Recover ALL the values in your old solutions, 
scrap, filings, etc. Hoke instructions tell you how 
to do this simply and economically. Returns from 
your first batch of refining usually more than pay 
our small fee. 

Ask for our free booklet R. 


Jewelers’ Technical Advice Co. 
22 Albany Street, New York City 
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QUESTION 4269—Regulator. We read 
in a recent issue of THE JEWELERS’ CIR- 
CULAR that the most accurate regulator 
still is the dead-beat weight driven clock. 
What we need is a clock that will keep 
time but we don’t know what to get nor 
how much to spend nor where to get it. 
We would like to know what to do under 
these conditions. 

If you have no one on your staff who 
can give us the information we wish you 
would get in touch with some watch- 
maker who understands the situation and 
can give some light on the subject. 

We want one with a sweep second 
hand and heavy pendulum bob. We be- 
lieve that a clock of this kind adds pres- 
tige to the jewelry store.—G. J. Store. 


ANSWER.—Referring to the first para- 
graph of your letter either of the clocks 
which you mentioned are good but re- 
quire a certain amount of attention. The 
writer prefers the last of the two clocks 
which you mentioned. We have one in 
our repair shop which at one time lost 
seven seconds in three months. How- 
ever, this is unusual and is not guar- 
anteed by the factory and the only way 
this rate was obtained was by careful 
regulation and checking with Arlington 
time. Synchronous clocks are also un- 
satisfactory for the simple reason that 
the clock stops whenever the current is 
shut off for any reason and you would 
have to use Arlington time to set this 
clock again correctly. Such clocks will 
keep a close rate but are open to objec- 
tion on account of stopping whenever the 
current is shut off. The most satisfac- 
tory regulator is the Graham dead-beat 
escapement with the seconds pendulum. 
Such a clock when made correctly is the 
most correct timepiece that you can get 
with the exception of regulators that are 
used in the United States Observatory. 
However, the cost of observatory clocks 
are prohibitive. We believe that any of 
the large clock companies should have 
a clock of this kind in their line and the 
best thing for you to do would be to 
write to the different companies and 
explain just what you require. Many 
watchmakers have made such clocks for 
their own use and obtain excellent results 
from them. Of course this requires con- 
siderable engineering skill. In con- 
clusion we would say that you would be 
obliged to set and regulate practically 
any clock that you would use for a regu- 
lator end you will have to check it with 
Western Union or Arlington time. This 
is the only way you can be sure of abso- 
lutely correct time. 


QUESTION 4270—Black Spots on Silver. 
—We detail above a query in connection 
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with the manufacture of sillverware and 
trust you will be good enough to publish 
and reply for same in your Workshop 
Notes and Queries. 

After soldering silver handles, etc., 
onto silverware after these have been 
turned, we notice black, cloudy spots 
appear while polishing the articles by 
buffs on the lathe. These spots can be 
removed by electroplating the articles 
with silver. Is there any other process 
of removing the spots? Also, is there 
any way to prevent the spots from ap- 
pearing at all?—H. C. 


ANSWER.—One of the peculiarities of 
sterling silver is the formation of the 
so-called “fire” which occurs in soldering 
and annealing operations and is in- 
dicated by the black, cloudy spots which 
you have observed on your articles. The 
“fire” is the result of a chemical reaction 
which produces a suboxide of copper on 
the surface of sterling silver when it is 
heated. No “fire” will be observed in fine 
silver. This may be readily proven by 
subjecting a piece of sterling silver and 
a piece of fine silver to the same treat- 
ment. The copper which is alloyed with 
the silver causes the black spots; when 
the copper is absent, as in fine silver, 
the spots do not appear. 

The “fire” which is formed during 
soldering or annealing operations must 
be removed or a good “color” cannot be 
obtained on the finished work. 

The following treatment may be used 
to eliminate the “fire”: After the silver 
articles have been soldered or annealed, 
they should be pickled in a regular pickle, 
which is composed of nine parts water 
and one part sulphuric acid. This pickle 
may be contained in a lead lined tank 
(small baths may be used in stone 
crocks) and heated by a steam coil of 
lead pipe. The blanks are allowed to 
remain in the pickle until all of the black 
oxide is removed, which usually requires 
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but a few moments. While a cold pickle 
may be used, it is much better to use 
the hot pickle as it works more rapidly 
and gives better results. 

After the pickling operation has been 
completed, the articles should be dipped 
in a special solution which is termed the 
“firing dip.” This firing dip consists of 
one gallon of water, one gallon of nitric 
acid and a half-pint of acetic acid. 

When the articles have been pickled, 
they should have a uniformly dead-white 
surface, free from oxide. After rinsing 
thoroughly, the articles are ready for 
the “firing dip.” The firing dip should 
be used hot, as it works too slowly when 
used cold. The articles should be im- 
mersed in it until the surface becomes 
covered with a brown stain, which is 
peroxide of silver. The length of time 
for leaving the articles in the firing dip 
varies in accordance with the depth of 
the “fire,” but as a rule, 10 or 15 seconds 
is sufficient to accomplish the desired 
results. The longer the articles are left 
in the dip, the more silver will be re- 
moved. The appearance of the surface 
is a good indication of the proper length 
of time. When it is brown, it indicates 
that they have been allowed to remain 
in the dip sufficiently long. It frequently 
happens, however, that when the “fire” 
penetrates to an unusual depth, that a 
longer time is required. It is advisable 
in such cases to remove the “fire” in 
the usual manner in the dip, then remove 
one of the articles and buff the surface 
to ascertain whether all of the “fire” 
has been removed, if not then another 
dip is required. 

When the articles are removed from 
the “firing dip” they are coated with a 
film of peroxide of silver. They should 
be rinsed thoroughly with water then 
scratch brushed with sal soda solution 
applied to a brass lathe brush to remove 
the brown film. This film does not adhere 
and is readily removed. When this has 
been done, the silver should present a 
uniform, white and half polished sur- 
face, free from roughness or gray spots. 
When this operation has been completed, 
the articles are ready for the final 
buffing and coloring. 


QUESTION 4271—Tempering Steel.— 
What is the proper meaning of the word 
“tempering” when speaking of tempered 
steel? Some say tempering is done by 
heating steel red hot and throwing it in 
water; others say it is done by heating 
slowly but not cooling it in water.—K. 


ANSWER.—Many workmen seem igno- 
rant of the proper use of the terms 
“hardening” and “tempering.” Crucible 

» (Continued on page 96) 
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If a business problem perplexes you write to the “Merchandising Editor of the 


Jewelers’ Circular’’ 





Equipping the Store 


I am considering the advisability of 
moving to a new location. This will 
give me an. opportunity to furnish and 
equip the new establishment in any way 
I decide, because the old fixtures I am 
using have about out-lived their useful- 
ness. I have been giving considerable 
thought to this outfitting, and am un- 
decided whether it is advisable for me 
to equip the new store in the conven- 
tional jewelry store type, or to fit the 
establishment in the manner of the 
French salon similar to some I have 
seen in Paris. 

I am enjoying a good trade among the 
better classes of this city of 100,000 
people, and I feel that I could prac- 
tically control this trade with a proper 
establishment and the correct surround- 
ings. On the other hand, we also do a 


considerable trade among the people who» 


buy. the better grades at medium prices. 

Am I likely to lose custom or gain it 
by making my business more exclusive? 

in Ts 

In equipping’ and furnishing a new 
establishment the jeweler should always 
have the best there is to be obtained. 
The better his class of trade the better 
his fixtures should be. Every possible 
innovation should be introduced to give 
his store a prestige that will bring trade 
to his door. 

The question of fitting up the new 
store as a Salon rather than a jewelry 
store is one that many jewelers con- 
template, and some have found it an 
advantage to do so. However, in a com- 
munity the size of the city in which this 
jeweler does business it is of question- 
able procedure. There is not only the 
question of gaining the trade of the best 
class of people to ve considered. The 
jeweler’s own fitness to do business in a 
salon rather than in an exclusive shop 
has to be thought of. 

There is little doubt that this jeweler 
will lose some of the trade he now enjoys 
among the middle classes if he makes 
such a drastic change in the form of his 
establishment as he contemplates. These 
customers want the best they can afford 
to buy, but they will not purchase at a 
place where appearances indicate that 


they are paying for “exclusiveness.” 
Whether the jeweler can make up for 
this loss by a gain in business with the 
upper classes is a problem that cannot 
be settled off-hand. 

If a jeweler has been established in 
his city for some time he has built up a 
business with many classes of people. If 
he suddenly changes his style of doing 
business it may become a “nine days 
wonder,” and eventually bring about his 
ruin. It is questionable whether a city 
of 100,000 can support such an exclusive 
type of business, or even if there were 
double the number to draw from. One 
jeweler who has done just what this 
jeweler contemplates has found that he 
lost the support of the middle class 
people who were the backbone of his 
business. 

A fine establishment along the more 
conventional and accepted lines will 
probably be the best type for this jewel- 
er. In such an establishment he can 
provide accommodations for the exclusive 
high-class customers without in any way 
interfering with the ordinary shopping 
routine of his middle-class customers. 


Are Perfumes Profitable 


Do you think it will pay the jeweler to 
introduce a line of perfumes in his store? 


Yes. The jeweler can sell high-grade 
perfumes as successfully as any other 
merchant. The department must be 
properly stocked and it is also necessary 
that someone who knows something about 
the perfume business be employed to do 
the demonstrating and selling. 

The addition of the new line should be 
presented as an additional service for 
the jeweler’s customers. The “opening” 
of the department should be a big event, 
not a mere announcement that the jewel- 
er has added perfumes to his line. It 
should be made a regular departmental 
affair, not handled as a side-line. 

All persons on the mailing list should 
be sent an announcement of the opening 
of the new department. The newspapers 
should carry a similar announcement to 
those not on the mailing list, or that are 
not numbered as customers of the store. 
There is little doubt that the local news- 
papers will be willing to “play up” the 


new venture if properly approached— 
and supplied with the necessary data 
upon which to write an article on per- 
fumes and their historical uses. 

A perfume department should prove 
a live method of securing more jewelry 
customers, as well as, profits from the 
sales in the department. 


Gift Department 


I am contemplating opening an exclu- 
sive department for the sale of gifts. 
This department will be called “Gift- 
land” or some such name to be decided 
upon later. As jewelers we have always 
sold gifts, but there are many new lines 
to be added, lines that will run to less 
money than is usually offered by old- 
time jewelers. The question arises, 
should we set a price limit, or a minimum 
price at which gift merchandise should 
be handled? 

Many jewelers have found in the gift 
department a profitable means of secur- 
ing additional sales and profit. Some re- 
port that the gift department is a means 
to securing a greater patronage in jewel- 
ry, silver and other lines. 

As to the advisability of making a 
minimum price at which gifts will be of- 
fered, there are several phases that pre- 
sent thought. While the jeweler can ill 
afford to offer his clientele merchandise 
of a class that may be classed as trash, 
it is a debatable question if price alone 
enters into the question. An article of- 
fered at $10 may be trash while another 
disimilar article offered at a dollar may 
be of intrinsic worth. 

What would be an advisable minimum 
price for one jeweler might prove to be 
almost the maximum price another might 
find advisable. 

A question of more importance to some 
jewelers would be whether it is advisable 
to mention prices in their announcements 
or to avoid them. A large and exclu- 
sive New York establishment used prices 
freely when they opened their depart- 
ment of reasonably priced gifts, but have 
since abandoned the mention of prices. 
Whether this procedure would serve all 
jewelers alike is debatable. 

It is easily decided that if the jeweler 





(Continued on page 96) 
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United States Patents 


Issue of April 22, 1930 


755,560. ELECTRIC CLOCK. WILSON E. 
PORTER, New Haven, Conn., assignor to 
The New Haven Clock Co., New Haven, 
Conn. Filed Dec. 1, 1928. Ser. 323,047. 
2 Claims. 

In an electric clock having a continuously 

rotating synchronous electric motor and visi- 





























ble time-indicating means driven thereby ; an 
intermittent step-by-step drive-mechanism in- 
terposed between the said motor and the 
said indicating-means; whereby the uniform 
rotary movement of the said motor is con- 
verted into a step-by-step movement of the 
said time-indicating means. 


1,755,649. BLECTRICALL Y-DRIVEN 
CLOCK. FRANK HOLDEN, Aldwych, 
London, England. Filed Oct. 19, 1927, 
Ser. 227,263, and in Switzerlend, Oct. 26, 
1926. 4 Claims. 


In an electric clock having an oscillating 
member carrying a coil, a magnetic field 
through which the coil passes, an electric 
circuit including said coil, in combination, a 
contact connected to said circuit carried by 
the oscillating member of a second contact 
also connected to said circuit normally sepa- 
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rated from the first contact and arranged to 
be engaged by the first contact to complete 
gaid circuit when the coil is in the magnetic 
field and gravity controlled means hori- 
zontally pivoted and connected to said second 
contact for returning said contact to its nor- 
mal position after displacement. 


DESIGNS 
Issue of April 22, 1930 
80,999. WATCHCASE. ArtTHuR P. CONANT, 


Fort Thomas, Ky., assignor to The 
Wadsworth Watch Case Co., Dayton, Ky. 
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Filed Aug. 8, 1929. Ser. 32,331. Term of 81,027. WATCH BRACELET OR SIMILAR 
patent 14 years. ARTICLE. CarRL SCHRAYSSHUEN, Provi- 
dence, R. I., assignor to Speidei Chain 
Ca... Providence, R. I. Filed July 12, 
1929. Ser. 32,014. Term of patent 7 
years. 

















The ornamental design for a watch case, 
substantially as shown a ; 
. The ornamental design for a watch brace- 
let or similar article, as shown. 


81,019. BRACELET OR SIMILAR ARTI- 
CLE. WILLIAM REICHERT, Mamaroneck, $1,008. COMBINED DIAL AND HANDS 
N. Y. Filed Jan. 21, 1930. Ser. 34,203. FOR A TIMEPIECE. THomas T. WYNN, 
Term of patent 3% years. New York. Filed Nov. 18, 1929. Ser. 
33,492. Term of patent 7 years. 











The ornamental design for a bracelet or 
substantially as shown. 


81,041. HAND FOR A TIMEPIECE OR 

SIMILAR oS ee ee 

N York. ‘i ‘eb. 12, ; er. ; : 

34.510. Term of patent 7 years. The ornamental design for a combined dial 
and hands for a timepiece, as shown. 





81,039. HAND FOR A TIMEPIECE OR 
SIMILAR ARTICLE. THomaAs T. WYNN, 
New York. Filed Dec. 16, 1929. Ser. 
33,804. Term of patent 7 years. 


The ornamental design for a hand of a The ornamental design for a hand for a 
a or similar article as substantially timepiece or similar article, substantially as 
shown. shown. 
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81,040. DIAL OF A TIMEPIECE OR SIMI- 
LAR ARTICLE. THomas T. WYNN, 
Filed Dec. 16, 1929. 


Term of patent 7 years. 


Ser. 


New York. 
33,805. 








The ornamental design for a dial of a time- 
piece, or similar article, substantially as 
shown. 


United States Trade-Marks 
Issue of April 22, 1930 


The following trade-marks are published in 
complianee with Section 6 of the Act of Feb. 
20, 1905, as amended March 2, 1907. Notice 
of ’ opposition must be filed within 30 days of 
this application. 

Marks applied for under the 10-year “pro- 
viso”’ are registrable under the provision in 
Clause (b) of Section 5 of said Act as 
amended Feb. 18, 1911. 

As provided by Section 14 of said Act a 
fee of $10 must accompany each notice of 
opposition. 


Ser. 296,333. Gemex Co.,, 
Filed Feb. 21, 1930. 


RUGhLY 


For Clocks, Watches, Watchcases, Watch 
Springs, Watch Wheels, Watch Dials, and 
Watch Hands. 

Claims use since Dec. 30, 1929. 


Ser. 294,582. Tue C. A, bert Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. Filed Jan. 9, 1930. 


~ VIRGIN 


For Cut Precious Stones. 
Claims use since Jan., 1922. 


Newark, N. J. 


Trade-Mark Registrations Granted 


269,926. JEWELRY roe PERSONAL 
WEAR OR ADORNMENT, NOT IN- 
CLUDING WATCHDS. AUTOMATIC GOLD 
CHAIN Co., Providence, R. 

Filed Dec. 5, Ser. 50, 258. PUB- 

LISHED FEB. 11, 1930. 


269,927. PHONOGRAPHS AND PHONO- 

GRAPHS ADAPTED FOR COMBINA- 
TION WITH RADIO RECEIVING 
SETS. NortTH- creel FURNITURE Co., 


Kansas Coy. = 
Filed Dec. “, 1928. Ser. 293,229. PUB- 
LISHED FEB. 1930. 
269,928. WATCH BRACELETS, NECK 
7 ie ETC. GEMEx Co., Newark, 
A 
Filed Dec. 4, 1929. PUB- 


Ser. 293,217. 
LISHED FEB. 11, 1930. 


269,929. WATCH BRACELETS, NECK 
CHAINS, ETC. GemEx Co., Newark, 

N. J. 
Filed Dec. 4, 1929. Ser. 293,216. PUB- 


LISHED FEB. 11, 1930. 


269,931. SPOONS, FORKS, AND KNIVES 
PLATED WITH PRECIOUS METAL. 
R. Ny agg & Sons Mra. Co., Walling- 

for 
Filed Nov. =, 1929. Ser. 293,118. PUB- 
LISHED FEB. 1930. 


270,010. ielceminiian. AND WATCH 
BRACBELETS. UNIVERSAL WATCH BRACE- 
LET Mrors., INc., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Filed Nov. 13, 1939. Ser. 292,377. PUB- 
LISHED FEB. il, 1930. 
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270,031. FINGER RINGS, BRACELETS, 
NECKLACES, BROOCHES, SCARF- 
PINS, BUCKLES, CHAINS, LAVA- 
LIERS, WATCH CHAI BUT- 


CH NS, CUFF 
TONS, HAT ORNAMENTS, AND SHIRT 
ST UDS, ALL SAID ARTICLES BEING 
a OF OR FL ATED WITH PRECI- 
METAL; ND JEWELS CON- 
SISTING OF ‘ous AND PRECIOUS 
STONES OF ALL KINDS. GeEorcE H. 
BgEatTTIE, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Filed May 3, 1929. Ser. 283,428. 
LISHED FEB. 4, 1930. 


PUB- 


Trade-Mark Registrations Renewed 


76,573. KNIVES, FORKS, AND SPOONS 

OF PRECIOUS METAL AND PLATED 
WARE. Registered Feb. 1, 1910. RoyaL 
SILVER MF. Co., INc., No rfolk, Va. Re- 
newed Feb. 1, 1930. 


vO.aRs. waa “aes AND WATCH 
MOV ENTS. Registered Aug. 23, 
1910 eo WatTCH CASE Co., “eaten 


Renewed Aug. 23, 1930. 








Business Inquiries Answered 
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introduces lower priced gift merchandise 
than he has hitherto supplied his cus- 
tomers with this fact should be made 
known as a matter of policy. But whether 
it is advisable after that to avoid prices 
in advertising it would be hard to say. 
There is always a new prospective list 
of customers arising. These customers 
have to be informed of the store’s offer- 
ings, both as to the more exclusive things 
and as to the more reasonably priced 
articles. 

If a jeweler adopts a minimum price 
at which he will handle gifts he may find 
that he is excluding some very worthy 
numbers that will sell readily in his 
gift department. To avoid this we sug- 
gest that the jeweler keep in mind a 
standard of merchandise to be main- 
tained, but that when it appears advis- 
able the lower priced line may be intro- 
duced. 








Workshop Notes 
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may be either annealed, hardened, or. 


hardened and tempered. Annealed steel 
usually, but not always, indicates steel 
as it comes from the maker, untreated. 
Hardened steel is this same steel which 
has been heated to a red heat and quick- 
ly cooled by quenching it in cold water, 
oil, etc., which makes the steel very hard 
and brittle. Tempered steel is obtained 
by heating such hardened steel to various 
points or heats in order to reduce its 
brittleness, toughen it and adapt it to 
the purpose or work which it is required 
to perform. The tempering is usually 
done by brightening the steel after hard- 
ening to observe the color points then 
heating it until the desired color and 
consequently, the desired temper is ob- 
tained. The colors change from a very 
light straw to a full, dark blue, each 
color indicating a definite degree of hard- 
ness and each hardness of temper suit- 
able for a certain class of work. 
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May 1, 1930 | 


LOUISVILLE 


William. P. Kendrick, of Kendrick’s 
Sons, Louisville jewelers, has been 
elected vice-president of the American 
Legion Luncheon Club, of Louisville. 


Charles E. Seng, retail jeweler for a 
number of years located at 306 E. Mar- 
ket St., has leased a building at 204 W. 
Market St., about five or six blocks from 
the present location, and will occupy it 
today (May 1). Windows are now being 
remodeled. 


A burglar alarm at the store of the 
Gem Jewelry & Novelty Co., recently re- 
sulted in arrest of Walter Johnson, col- 
ored, 25 years of age, who was still 
fumbling with a show case in front of 
the store, when the officers of the Amer- 
ican Protection Co., arrived, and placed 
him under arrest, on an attempted rob- 
bery charge. 


Retail business with Louisville jewel- 
ers is improving, and with gradual im- 
provement in general business conditions, 
feeling is improved, it being felt that 
there will be a good June volume this 
year. Jobbers of novelty and jewelry 
merchandise as well as supplies for 
jewelers, opticians and watchmakers re- 
port very fair general volume. 


An exhibit of some of the work of 
Edward Everett Hale, of the Frank 
Gardner Hale family, and known as one 
of the foremost jewelry craftsmen in 
America, was recently made in the Speed 
Museum, University of Louisville, fea- 
turing principally precious, semi-precious 
gem set and enamel work. Mr. Hale de- 
livered an address on hand wrought 
jewelry. 

Lemon & Son, oldest and largest re- 
tail jewelry house of Louisville, 512 S. 
Fourth St., have leased new quarters at 
570 S. Fourth St., on the same side of 
the street, and in the same block. Archi- 
tects are working on plans for the new 
store, which will be fitted with the most 
modern equipment and artistically dec- 
orated. In the new quarters, which it 
is planned to occupy this spring, or early 
summer, the company will have more 
floor space, but a store not as wide as 
the present one. The company has 
taken over 18 remaining years of a 26- 
year lease on the property, the unexpired 
portion of which was reported to involve 
$200,000. 












Members of the staff of the Bartlett 
Jewelry Co. of Ventura, Cal., sat down 
April 25 to an enjoyable feast at Pier- 
pont Inn, in celebration of the company’s 
55th year in business. Charles Bartlett, 
president of the company, and brother of 
A. G. Bartlett, wealthy real estate 
owner of Los Angeles, was present; also 
L. A. Durfee, who has grown from youth 
to late manhood with the firm. The Bart- 
lett company was founded by Charles 
Bartlett in 1875, when Ventura, now 
noted for its Lima bean industry, was 
but a struggling frontier village. In 
1901 Mr. Bartlett incorporated the busi- 
ness, permitting his employees to be- 

come associated with him as stockholders. 








